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CHAPTER  I 
Introduction  and  Problem  Statement 

Energy  and  mineral  developments  on  the  public  lands  of  Utah 
create  a  two-fold  effect  on  management  of  the  recreational  resources 
on  these  same  lands.  (a)  The  result  of  both  the  development  phase 
and  later  the  mineral  extraction  and  energy  production  phase  will 
increase  the  state's  population  as  workers  come  to  Utah  for  employment 
in  both  the  new  developments  and  for  the  numerous  support  businesses. 
While  some  of  this  growth  will  be  spread  over  the  entire  state, 
some  local  areas  near  the  major  development  areas  will  experience 
a  very  large  population  growth.  Such  growth  is  anticipated  to  result 
in  a  major  increase  for  recreation  demand  on  the  public  lands,  forest 
lands,  and  the  national  parks  of  Utah  since  59  percent  of  the  state's 
land  is  managed  by  these  three  Federal  Agencies.  (b)  The  actual 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  and  energy  transmission  corridors 
impact  the  scenic  values  of  the  public  lands  and  have  potential 
in  some  cases  of  destroying  the  recreational  resource  base.  The 
BLM  who  manages  42  percent  of  the  state's  land  and  is  the  Agency 
responsible  for  authorizing  mineral  development  of  the  Federal  lands 
will  need  to  respond  not  only  to  the  new  energy  and  mineral  needs, 
but  to  much  of  the  recreational  needs  as  well.  The  problem  was 
identified  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  BLM  Director  at  the  dedication 
of  BLM's  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area.  Speaking  on  this  problem, 
he  said: 
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"Unfortunately,  there  are  serious  conflicts  in  utilizing  some 
of  these  resources.  A  typical  example  was  the  proposed  Kaiparo- 
wits  Power  project.  Exceptional  quality  coal  lies  buried 
in  an  area  widely  known  for  its  scenic  and  open  space  qualities 
and  values.  Utilization  of  that  coal  could  be  very  important 
in  this  Nation's  struggle  toward  energy  self-sufficiency. 
But  —  can  it  be  done  and  still  reasonably  protect  other  values 
so  that  they  can  continue  to  be  enjoyed? 

The  reasonable  balance  sought  by  the  Bureau  and  the  Department 
in  the  management  of  National  Resource  Lands  will  result  in 
decisions  that  will  not  satisfy  everyone,..." 

"Outdoor  recreation  is  big  business  in  Utah  and  involves  more 
individuals  directly  than  any  other  use  of  the  National  Resource 
Lands.  We  estimate  that  more  than  6  million  recreational 
visits  are  being  made  to  the  National  Resource  lands  in  Utah 
each  year.  That  is  nearly  six  times  that  state's  population." 
(Berkland  April  1976) 

Problem  Statement 

m 

The  BLM  in  Utah  has  or  will  authorize  the  development  of  oil,  gas, 
oil  shale,  tar  sands,  geothermal  projects  and  coal  resources  on 
its  land  in  Utah.  In  addition  there  will  be  several  new  power  plants 
and  other  energy  related  projects  built  on  BLM  administered  lands 
during   the  next   several  years   and  uranium  will   continue   to  be  a 
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major  source  of  energy  from  Utah's  public  lands.  These  developments 
have  the  potential  of  significantly  increasing  the  state's  population. 
This  population  growth  resulting  from  BLM  authorizations  will  create 
an  increase  in  outdoor  recreation  demand.  The  problem  is  to  identify 
major  impacts  these  developments  will  have  on  the  physical  recreation 
setting  that  will  reduct  recreation  benefits  and  to  a  limited  extent 
determine  outdoor  recreation  needs  the  BLM  should  provide  that  are 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Neither  time  or  existing  funds  are  available  to  do  an  in-depth  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  problem. 

Information  developed  will  be  available  for  use  in  environmental 
statements  and  will  be  useful  in  preparing  the  BLM  resource  management 
plans.  Based  on  findings,  recommendations  on  how  to  accomplish  BLM 
recreation  responsibilities  may  be  made.  The  need  for  more  specific 
and  in-depth  studies  may  be  identified. 

Basic  Assumptions 

Through  appropriate  management  and  acceptable  resource  trade-offs, 
the  Nation  and  more  specifically  the  residents  of  Utah  will  not 
have  to  sacrifice  their  recreational  resources  to  help  supply  the 
Nation's  need  for  energy  and  minerals.  Through  proper  planning 
and  public  participation  there  can  continue  to  be  development  and 
management  of  public  land  recreational  resources  at  a  scale  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state's  growing  population. 


Limitations 

The  investigator  found  a  number  of  references  to  the  effects  of 
energy  development  on  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  these  impacts  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
consumptive  and  non-consumptive  recreational  uses  of  the  wildlife 
resources.  The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  include  a  discussion 
of  the  wildlife  resources. 

The  paper  is  primarily  concerned  about  recreation  on  the  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Emphasis  is, 
therefore,  placed  on  the  BLM  mission  and  responsibilities.  Roles 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service  and  the  State 
of  Utah  are  significant  in  supplying  recreation.  In  the  case  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  State,  there  is  also  a  significant  role 
in  meeting  the  needs  for  energy  development.  Due  to  the  time  allowed 
their  roles  are  not  discussed  in  depth. 

The  issues  surrounding  the  development  of  energy  resources  are  complex 
and  usually  are  not  confined  to  the'  area  of  development.  Some  issues 
are  National  in  scope  and  many  have  implications  that  cross  state 
boundaries.   These  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Definitions 


Public  lands.  "Public  lands"  or  "the  public  lands"  is  the  accepted 
term  for  lands  administered  by  the  BLM  and  has  this  narrow  meaning 
in  this  paper  and  should  not  be  confused  with  public  land  in  the 
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broad  meaning  of  all  state  and  Federal  lands. 


National  Resource  Lands.  Prior  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (PL  94-589  Oct.  1976)  the  public  lands  were,  for  a  short 
time  referred  to  as  the  "National  Resource  Lands".  This  term  was 
used  in  some  of  the  literature  cited  prior  to  October  1976. 


CHAPTER  II 
Literature  Review 

The  past  ten  years  of  increasing  energy  costs  and  supply  shortages 
have  caused  a  focus  on  Federal  Land  Managers  to  permit  the  Development 
of  Federal  Lands  for  energy  fuels.  This  development  while  being 
consistent  with  the  mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  functioning 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  management  is  often  in  conflict 
with  other  land  uses.  More  specifically,  management  of  the  recreational 
resources,  including  wilderness,  scenic,  and  cultural  preservation, 
is  often  in  conflict  with  the  need  to  lease  and  develop  the  energy 
resources.  These  conflicts  are  documented  in  existing  reports, 
studies,  resource  plans,  and  energy  development  environmental  impact 
statements. 

Much  of  the  literature  reviewed  and  personal  interviews  identified 
rapid  population  growth  and  resulting  socio-economic  problems  as 
being  the  major  concern.  On  the  side  of  social  and  health  problems 
mitigation  is  often  linked  to  availability  of  recreation  areas  and 
facilities.  Solutions  to  resolving  the  conflicts  and  mitigating 
the  problems  in  light  of  current  (1982)  budgets,  seem  to  escape 
those  who  have  written  on  this  topic. 

The  third  Nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan  prepared  by  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  in  1979  provides  data  on  National 
demographic  characteristics  and  recreational  trend  analysis.  "This 
document   establishes  principles   to  give  future  direction"  (Heritage 


Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  1979).   The  plan  discusses 
the  Nation's  demographic  characteristics  and  recreation  trend  analysis, 
the   recreation   resource   base,   facilities   and   program   services. 
It   identifies   problems   and   issues   and   offers   recommendations   for 
action  and  additional  research  needs. 


The  Utah  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCORP)  in 
comparison  to  the  Nationwide  plan  provides  much  of  the  same  data 
for  the  state.  It  discusses  the  State  recreation  policy  and  describes 
goals.  The  plan  shows  the  status  of  goal  implementation  including 
dates  of  initiations,  completion  dates  or  status  at  time  the  SCORP 
was  writen.  It  provides  a  recommendation  for  continuation  and  future 
emphasis  for  each  goal.  Coordination  and  sharing  of  responsibility 
between  levels  of  government  are  shown.  For  example,  under  the 
state's  list  of  goals  it  shows  "scenic/recreation/wild  rivers  of 
the  state";  describes  river  segments  currently  under  study;  studies 
which  were  initiated  in  1976;  a  list  of  the  percent  of  study  completion 
for  each  study  segment;  recommendations  for  the  continuation  of 
these  studies  by  both  Federal  and  State;  and  lists  BLM,  NPS,  Utah 
Department  of  National  Resources  and  Utah  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency 
(UORA)  as  study  participants.  One  chapter  of  the  plan  is  devoted 
to  discussing  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  levels  of  government 
from   individual   and   family   through   state,   regional   and   national. 

The  plan  provides  a  good  overview  of  Utah's  "natural  system"  including 
a  discussion  of  energy  resources.  It  discusses  "the  Human  System" 
with  anticipated  population  growth  and  economic  structures.  Another 
part  discussed  "the  Recreation  System." 


This  plan  relys  on  Utah  resident  outdoor  recreation  participation 
studies  conducted  by  Utah  State  University.  Data  is  displayed  in 
20  tables  and  charts.  These  include  quantifying  participation  by 
activity,  who  is  providing  opportunity  for  the  activity  by  percent 
of  school,  community,  state,  private,  county,  federal  and  Indian 
Reservations.  Data  is  given  on  supply  by  acres,  sites,  units  and 
user  days.   Demand  information  is  also  provided. 

The  SCORP  divided  Utah  into  eight  multi-county  planning  districts. 
BLM  Administrative  Districts  are  also  bounded  by  county  lines. 
The  state's  multi-county  planning  districts  1,  2,  3  and  A  are  within 
the  BLM  Salt  Lake  District.  The  state  planning  districts  5,  6, 
7  and  8  are  respectively  the  same  areas  as  BLM's  Richfield,  Cedar 
City,  Moab  and  Vernal  Districts. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  office  of  Minerals  and  Industry 
published  a  volume  in  March  1979,  titled  "Energy  from  the  West  Policy 
Analysis  Report,  Interagency  Energy/Environment  R&D  Program  Report". 
This  826-page  document  is  the  agency's  study  of  the  development 
of  six  energy  resources  (coal,  geothermal,  natural  gas,  oil,  oil 
shale  and  uranium)  in  eight  western  states  (Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming)  during 
the  period  from  the  present  (1979)  to  the  year  2000.  This  report 
discusses  energy  consumption,  where  energy  resource  deposits  are 
and  the  production  of  energy  from  these  resources.  Energy  development 
and  environmental  issues  are  considered  along  with  economic  policies. 
Impacts   on   other   land   uses   including   recreation   are   discussed. 


The  report  identifies  the  role  of  Federal  agencies,  considers  mining 
reclamation  and  boom  town  population  growth. 

The  BLM  statistical  reports  provide  resource  utilization  data  for 
the  public  lands.  A  booklet  published  each  year  called  the  BLM 
Facts  and  Figures  summarizes  the  statistical  report  for  each  resource. 

During  October  of  1981  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Waste  Isolation  published 
a  booklet  titled  "Answers  to  your  questions  about  high  level  nuclear 
waste  isolation."  The  booklet  was  published  just  prior  to  a  series 
of  public  meetings  held  in  November.  These  meetings  had  the  purpose 
of  explaining  how  nuclear  wastes  are  to  be  isolated  and  stored. 
Southeastern  Utah  is  strongly  being  considered  for  this  repository. 
Information  in  the  booklet  provides  socio-economic  impacts  that 
will  be  created  by  development  and  operation  of  the  facility. 

An  evaluation  of  BLM's  recreation  management  program  was  conducted 
in  1979  by  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Program  Evaluation.  They  produced 
a  document  that  identifies  BLM's  recreation  problems,  needs  and 
attitudes  of  BLM  managers  toward  recreation  management  on  the  public 
lands.  This  evaluation  included  visits  by  the  evaluation  team  to 
Utah  and  interviews  with  Utah  BLM  officials. 

Environmental  impact  statements  for  Uinta-Southwestern  Utah  coal, 
1981;  Rocky  Mountain  Pipeline  Project,  1981;  Allen  Warner  Valley 
Energy  System,  1981;  Kaiparowits  Coal  Development  and  Transportations 
Study,  August,   1980;  Development  of  Coal  Resources  in  Central  Utah, 
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1979;  Draft  EIS  for  Surface  Oil  Shale  Retorting,  December,  1980; 
Development  of  Coal  Resources  in  Southern  Utah,  1979;  Green  River 
Hams  Rork  Regional  Coal  EIS,  1981;  Emery  3  &  4,  1980;  and  Intermountain 
Power  Project,  July  1980  were  reviewed.  These  documents  provide 
information  concerning  the  existing  recreational  resources  including 
cultural  and  visual  resources.  They  provide  population  trend  data 
for  the  areas  being  influenced  by  the  project  and  discuss  how  the 
project  will  affect  this  trend  and  provide  additional  socio-economic 
data.  They  also  list  the  impacts  on  existing  recreational  uses. 
Site  and  area  data  is  provided,  but  since  they  are  project  specific, 
they  do  not  reflect  the  accumulative  effects  that  may  be  occuring 
from  multiple  projects  within  the  same  general  area  or  throughout 
the  state. 

Newspaper  articles  and  magazines  from  the  past  2  years  were  reviewed. 
Much  of  the  information  is  too  new  to  be  published  in  technical 
reports  and  professional  writings.  This  situation  has  largely  developed 
as  a  result  of  two  primary  factors:  (1)  the  rapid  price  increases 
in  petroleum  products  during  recent'  years  has  made  developers  willing 
to  invest  in  energy  sources  such  as  oil  shale,  tar  sands  and  coal 
gasification;  and  (2)  Federal  Government,  under  the  administration 
of  President  Reagan,  is  rapidly  changing  the  Nation's  policies  in 
a  manner  that  is  encouraging  the  development  of  energy. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Procedures 

Assessment  of  the  problem  requires  response  to  six  questions  that 
can  be  answered  by  searching  existing  documents  and  pulling  together 
information  from  other  sources.  Data  collection  consisted  of  a 
literature  search,  a  review  of  resource  inventories  and  interviews 
with  various  professionals  (see  bibliography). 

WHERE,  IN  UTAH,  WILL  NEW  ENERGY  AND  ENERGY  RELATED  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 
BE  LOCATED? 

The  State  Government  recognizes  the  critical  issues  associated  with 
energy  development  in  Utah.  Referring  to  this  development,  the 
State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  states,  "This  will  have 
far-reaching  impacts  in  shaping  Utah's  future  population  growth, 
urbanization  patterns,  wildlands  and  scsenic  preservation  and  economic 
wealth."  The  SCORP  identifies  the  location  of  the  state's  major 
energy  resources: 

"Eastern  Utah  is  a  vast  storehouse  for  virtually  untapped 
reserves  of  natural  gas,  oil  and  coal  fields.  Large  quantities 
of  natural  gas  are  located  in  the  Uintah  Basin,  Summit  County, 
and  the  Four  Corners  region  of  Southern  Utah.  Two  localized 
centers  which  currently  produce  oil  also  lie  in  both  the  Uinta 
Basin  and  the  Four  Corners  area.  Both  these  resources  have 
recently  been  discovered  beneath  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 


BranHHHBHBH^BH^^^HB^^^HMnHBHUHwnBHaMHB 
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The  coal  industry  is  in  the  midst  of  expansion  in  Utah.  Recover- 
able reserves  are  found  in  two  main  regions.  The  first,  in 
the  centrally  located  Carbon,  Emery,  Sevier,  Sanpete  and  Grand 
Counties  (the  Wasatch  Plateau,  Book  Cliffs  and  Emery  Fields) 
has  historically  produced  the  bulk  of  Utah's  coal.  In  the  . 
southern  region  are  the  Kaiparowits  Platreau,  Alton,  and  Kolob 
coal  fields  of  Kane,  Garfield,  Iron  and  Washington  Counties. 
The  ongoing  Kaiparowits  Plateau  mining  and  power  plant  controversy 
has  already  brought  forth  environmental  issues  of  air  quality 
and  scenic  and  recreational  values.  This  plateau  is  in  colorful 
Canyonlands  and  is  adjacent  to  several  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

The  development  of  these  resources  has  not  been  more  fully 
capitalized  on  to  this  date  due  to  high  costs  of  production 
with  existing  technology,  lack  of  a  national  energy  policy, 
and  (most  importantly  for  recreation)  environmental  concerns 
and  constraints. 

Another  undeveloped  but  important  and  promising  source  of 
energy  lies  in  geothermal  resources  existing  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  State."  (UORA,  1980) 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the  world's  largest  coalfire  power 
plant.     It   will   be   the   Intermountain  Power  Project   located  near 
Lyndyl,   Utah.    The   first  750  megawatt  unit  is  scheduled  to  go  on 
line   in  1986  with  additional   units   scheduled  to  go  on   line   each 
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year  until  the  planned  3,000  megawatt  capacity  is  reached.  Construction 
of  a  railroad  spur  from  coal  mines  in  Carbon  County  to  the  plant 
site  will  be  required  to  serve  the  site.  (IPP  ES  1980) 

New  roads  and  road  improvements  will  require  204  million  dollars 
by  the  year  2000  in  the  Uintah  Basin.  These  roads  are  needed  to 
handle  the  anticipated  traffic  created  by  energy  developments  in 
that  area.  The  Uintah  Basin  is  currently  (1981)  producing  16  million 
barrels  of  oil  annually.  Production  will  increase  to  37  million 
barrels  by  the  year  2000.  Roads  will  also  serve  the  Moon  Lake  Power 
Project,  White  River  Dam  and  planned  tar  sands  and  oil  shale  develop- 
ments.  (Vernal  Express  News,  January  15,  1981) 

Synfuels  Corporations  announced  in  the  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
Daily  Sentinel  consideration  of  nine  synthetic  fuels  projects  in 
Utah: 

The  Great  National  Project,  Sunnyside,  sponsored  by  Great 
National  Corp.,  Dallas.  It  involves  the  processing  of  tar 
sands  to  produce  10,000  barrels  of  synthetic  crude  oil  per 
day. 

C  &  A  Companies,  Inc.,  a  tar  sands  project  slated  for  Grand 
County.  It  would  eventually  produce  20,000  barrels  of  synthetic 
crude  per  day  from  tar  sands  using  a  solvent  extraction  process. 
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Syntana  Utah,  a  joint  venture  between  Synthetic  Oil  Corp. 
and  Quintana  Mineral  Corp.  It  involves  extraction  of  crude 
from  oil  shale  using  a  heated  retort. 

White  River  Oil  Shale  Project,  in  Uintah  County,  involving 
Phillips  Petroleum  and  Sunoco  Energy  Development  Co. 

Cottonwood  Wash  Project,  Uintah  County,  sponsored  by  Magic 
Circle  Energy  Corp.,  would  use  surface  retorting  techniques 
to  produce  30,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  shale. 

The  Plateau  Project,  in  Duchesne  County,  is  sponsored  by  Plateau 
Inc.  Its  aim  is  to  upgrade  a  raw  shale  oil  at  its  Roosevelt 
refinery  to  produce  20,000  barrels  per  day  of  jet  fueld,  diesel 
and  gasoline. 

The  Parahochute  Commercial  Shale  Oil  facility  in  Uintah  County, 
a  joint  venture  of  the  Paraho  Development  Corp. 

Aarian  Development  Project,  in  Vernal,  sponsored  by  Aarian 
Development,  Inc.,  would  produce  oil  from  tar  sands  using 
a  solvent  extraction  process.   (Daily-Sentinel,  April  9,  1981) 

Referring   to   the   gasification   of  coal,   the  Emery  County  Progress 

printed  an  article   that  begins:     "In  three  years  local  motorists 

could   be  gassing  up  on  Carbon  County  Coal."    The  proposed  plant 

is  to  be  located  in  either  Carbon  or  Emery  County.  The  plant  will 
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double  its  capacity  when  the  need  arises.  (Emery  County  Progress, 
April  22,  1981) 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  energy  proposals  that  continually 
appear  in  the  local  newspapers.  Similar  articles  are  assembled 
in  Appendix  II.  Maps  1-6  show  the  distribution  of  these  energy 
minerals  in  the  state. 

A  large  portion  of  the  nation's  source  for  these  energy  fuels  is 
located  in  Utah  and  the  adjacent  states.  For  example,  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  nation's  tar  sands  deposits  are  found  in  Utah. 
Ninety  three  percent  of  the  nation's  uranium  reserves  are  in  Utah, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  and  100  percent  of  the  country's 
potential  productive  oil  shale  is  found  in  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
The  reserves  in  these  three  states  have  the  potential  of  a  total 
resource  of  731  billion  barrels.  (BLM  and  USGS  inventories  -  interviews 
with  BLM  minerals  staff.) 

An  effort  was  made  to  make  a  comparison  of  how  much  oil  this  is 
in  an  article  by  Candida  Harper  in  a  Vail,  Colorado  publication: 

"Western  Colorado,   Utah  and  Wyoming  contain  more  oil  trapped 
in  shale  than  the  entire  Middle  East."   (Harper,  Summer  1981) 

Harper  does  not  identify  a  source  for  this  comparison  and  it  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  does  help  to  focus  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

Coal   deposits   in  Utah  and  other  western  states  make  up  about  44 
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percent  of  the  nation's  reserves  and  western  coal  has  an  advantage 
over  coal  from  other  regions  due  to  its  low  sulfur  content.  The 
BACT  requirement  can  be,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  a  significant 
factor  in  determining  how  much  western  coal  is  produced.  (EPA, 
March,  1979) 

Major  deposits  of  uranium  are  located  in  the  southern  half  of  Utah. 
(EPA,  March  1979)  Mining  and  processing  of  this  energy  source 
is  the  exception  in  Utah.  While  the  fossil  fuels  are  getting  a 
lot  of  attention,  activity  in  the  mining  and  processing  of  uranium 
is  being  reduced.  No  immediate  forecasts  for  new  projects  associated 
with  its  production  were  found.  There  is  a  project  being  considered 
in  southeastern  Utah  that  is  related  to  this  energy  source.  It 
is  a  nuclear  waste  repository.  A  publication  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  outlines  some  of  the  impacts  this  facility  will 
have  if  it  is  located  in  Utah.   The  following  is  a  list: 

...4,000+  increased  population 

...1,200  new  families 

...1,200  new  housing  units 

...additional  public  services  -  sewer,  water,  classrooms, 

solid  waste,  health,  polic,  fire,  etc. 
...$800  million  repository  capital  construction  cost 
...increased   local   commerce,   tax  revenues,   bank  deposits 
...new  railroads 
. . . improved  highways 

(DOE  October  1981) 


• 


• 


• 
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Geothermal  energy  sources  in  Utah  are  getting  more  than  casual  interest 
from  developers,  but  large  developments  are  not  anticipated.  Test 
wells  have  been  developed  near  Milford,  Utah.  Potential  for  geothermal 
power  generation  appear  to  be  primarily  in  a  band  extending  from 
north  to  south  in  the  west-central  section  of  the  state.  (EPA, 
March  1979) 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  IMPACTS  OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ON  THE  RECREATIONAL 
RESOURCES? 

Based  on  the  population  predictions  contained  in  Utah's  State  Comprehen- 
sive Management  Plan,  Utah's  population  will  increase  from  about 
1,500,000  in  1980  to  1,752,000  by  1985  and  nearly  1,940,000  by  1990. 
Reasons  for  the  growth  will  be  resource  and  power  plant  developments 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  state  while  urban  growth  will  be  caused 
by  increases  in  manufacturing  and  service  industries.  These  create 
the  need  for  a  larger  labor  force  causing  in-migration. 

Utah's  population  has  been  on  the  increase  over  the  past  ten  years 
(1970  to  1980).  Table  1  illustrates  how  this  increase  has  accelerated 
during  the  last  year.  (1979  -  1980)  The  table  also  shows  how  growth 
is  occurring  in  every  county,  but  not  evenly  throughout  the  state. 
Much  of  the  state's  population  increase  can  be  tied  directly  to 
the  specific  areas  where  energy  projects  are  starting  up.  Population 
increases  with  its  social  problems  and  economic  disruptions  are 
anticipated  in  the  various  environmental  impact  statements  for  specific 


RAPID  POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  UTAH 


County    4/1/70 


7/1/79 


Population   Population 


TABLE  1 


4/1/70  to      7/1/80 
7/1/79  Avg.   Population 
Yearly  Increase 


Beaver 

3,800 

4,355 

Box  Elder 

28,129 

32,356 

Cache 

42,331 

54,819 

Carbon 

15,647 

21,375 

Daggett 

666 

748 

Davis 

99,028 

142,447 

Duchesne 

7,299 

11,860 

Emery 

5,137 

10,988 

Garfield 

3,157 

3,440 

Grand 

6,688 

7,967 

Iron 

12,177 

17,072 

Juab 

4,574 

5,375 

Kane 

2,421 

3,812 

Millard 

6,988 

8,565 

Morgan. 

3,983 

4,778 

Piute 

1,164 

1,239 

Rich 

1,615 

2,030 

Salt  Lake 

458,607 

599,119 

San  Juan 

9,606 

12,125 

Sanpete 

10,976 

14,048 

Sevier 

10,103 

14,452 

Summit 

5,879 

9,494 

Tooele 

21,545 

25,445 

Uintah 

12,684 

19,821 

Utah 

137,776 

211,547 

Wasatch 

5,863 

7,999 

Washington 

13,669 

24,980 

Wayne 

1,483 

1,883 

Weber 

126,278 

141,861 

60.0 
457.0 
1,350.1 
619.2 
8.9 
4,693.9 
493.1 
632.5 
30.6 
138.3 
529.2 
86.4 
150.4 
170.5 
85.9 
8.1 
44.9 
15,190.5 
272.3 
332.1 
470.2 
390.8 
421.6 
771.6 
7,975.2 
230.9 
1,222.8 
•  43.2 
1,684.6 


4,398 
33,467 
57,706 
22,354 
764 
147,897 
12,666 
11,641 
3,724 
8,261 
17,450 
5,572 
4,066 
9,043 
4,963 
1,339 
2,132 
624,498 
12,281 
14,752 
14,866 
10,357 
26,183 
10,715 
220,375 
8,653 
26,444 
1,944 
145,389 


Last 
Year 

Increase 


43 
1,111 
2,887 
979 
16 
5,450 
806 
653 
284 
294 
378 
197 
254 
478 
185 
100 
102 
25,374 
256 
704 
414 
863 
738 
894 
8,828 
654 
1,464 
61 
3,528 


TOTAL    1,059,000   1,416,000       38,594.6 

(OFFICE  OF  STATE  PLANNING  COORDINATOR. 


1,474,000     58,000 
January  29,  1982) 
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projects.  The  subject  of  population  growth  was  discussed  with  the 
BLM  Special  Project  Staff  and  they  verified  that  Utah  has  in  the 
past  year  or  two  only  started  to  experience  this  anticipated  growth 
that  will  continue  to  accelerate.   (Waddups,  January  1982) 

It  helps  to  put  the  significance  of  Utah's  population  growth  into 
perspective  if  it  is  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  population 
in  Utah  has  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  2.59%  from 
1970  to  1976  while  the  average  increase  nationwide  has  been 
.877=  per  year  for  the  same  period.  (UORA,  1980)  This  population 
growth  rate  has  accelerated  to  about  3%  in  1980. 

In  order  to  assess  impacts  of  increased  population  on  the  recreational 
resources,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  past  recreational  use  data 
to  establish  what  the  trends  are.  Table  2  graphically  illustrates 
recreation  visits  and  visitor  days  from  1977  through  1981.  Prior 
to  1981  this  use  on  the  public  lands  was  averaging  approximately 
a  10%  increase  for  both  visits  and  visitor  days.  (BLM  annual  Statisti- 
cal Reports  1970  -  1981) 

Dr.  John  D.  Hunt,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Tourism  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Natural  Resources  at  Utah 
State  University  made  similar  observations  concerning  visits  to  state 
parks.  Speaking  to  the  topic  of  The  Energy  Crisis  and  State  Parks, 
he  said: 


1981  _ 

5,934,801 


TABLE    2     PUBLIC    LAND   RECREATION 
USE 

VISITS  _.. 
VISITOR    DAYS 


1978 

4,801,000 


.1979 


197Z 

4,520,000 


1980 

4,453,000 


(B.LM. -Annual..  Statistical.  Reports,   ,1  977  -.1981) 
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"Simply,  people  stayed  home  or  closer  to  home.  While  recovering 
somewhat  this  last  summer,  tourism  was  down,  sown,  down  in 
many  areas.  Especially  it  was  down  in  the  less  populated, 
wide-open  areas  of  the  West.  Of  course,  I  am  generalizing, 
as  there  were  isolated  examples  of  success.  But  residents 
could  in  no  way  significantly  offset  the  economic  impact  lost 
by  a  significant  reduction  in  nonresident  travel.  In  1979, 
national  park  visitation  figures  (generally  highly  correlated 
to  nonresident  travel  in  our  regions)  were  down.  Part-of- 
entry  visitor  center  visitation  was  down.    In  Utah,  it  was 

way  down off  40%  to  60%  from  1978.    Highway  traffic  volumes 

were  off.  While  we  have  yet  to  know  for  sure  what  has  happened 
in  1980,  we  suspect  some  improvement.  Nonetheless,  patterns 
are  changing,  and  will  continue  to  change. 

Why  was  tourism  down  drastically  in  1979?  Simply,  as  American 
travelers  we  were  scared.  Gasoline  was  (or  more  importantly 
was  perceived  to  be)  in  short  supply  and  more  expensive. 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  rising  gasoline  prices  from  other 
increases  in  travel-related  prices  and  general  inflation. 
In  the  past  few  years  inflation  in  travel-related  costs  has 
far  outstripped  the  alarming  general  rate  of  inflation  in 
this  country."   (Hunt,  1980) 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  associated  with  energy  development 
in  addition  to  the  large  anticipated  increases  in  population.  Air 
quality  in  Utah  is  becoming  a  major  concern  not  only  from  the  aspect 
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of  public  health,  but  also  its  effect  on  recreational  resources. 
Much  of  the  state's  recreational  resource  is  its  outstanding  scenic 
attractions  and  vistas.  Recently  constructed  coal-fired  power  plants 
seem  to  be  a  factor  in  reducing  visibility  in  some  of  these  scenic 
areas  in  spite  of  efforts  to  locate  them  in  areas  where  they  will 
have  the  least  probable  effect. 

Water  quality  for  recreational  use  is  likely  to  be  affected  downstream 
from  mining  and  processing  operations.  Water  levels  along  streams 
and  shores  of  reservoirs  will  be  affected  by  fluctuating  demands 
for  peaking  power  at  hydroelectric-generating  plants. 

In  most  areas  of  Utah's  public  lands,  it  will  be  difficult  to  restore 
or  reclaim  areas  disturbed  by  strip  mines,  power  transmission  lines, 
coal  slurry  pipe  lines  and  oil  and  gas  lines  due  to  arid  climatic 
conditions.  At  best  it  will  be  expensive.  Operational  structures 
required  by  industry  will  also  detract  from  scenic  vistas.  New  access 
roads  will  have  the  same  disruptive  effect  on  the  Utah  landscape. 
These  roads,  many  of  them  unpaved,-  will  contribute  to  reducing  air 
quality  from  dust  and  increase  erosion  that  will  affect  water  quality. 

Use  of  off-road  vehicles  on  the  public  lands  is  increasing  both  from 
mineral  exploration  activities  and  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
population.  This  use  has  the  potential  to  degrade  scenic  landscapes, 
affect  vegetation  and  water  quality  if  it  is  allowed  to  develop  in 
an  uncontrolled  manner. 


• 


• 
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Displacement  of  recreation  users  is  probably  taking  place  as  crowding 
begins  to  occur  in  many  recreation  areas.  Documentation  of  this, 
however,  could  not  be  found.  It  has  been  the  investigator's  observation 
that  developed  outdoor  recreation  sites  of  the  USFS,  BLM,  NPS  and 
State  Parks  are  currently  (1981)  being  used  at  near  capacity  and 
over-crowding  can  be  observed  at  many  of  them. 

Commercial  river  runners  have  been  expressing  concern  about  the  effects 
of  hydroelectric  power  plants,  modifications  on  existing  dams  for 
peaking  power,  the  White  River  Dam  for  oil  shale  development,  and 
a  large  nuclear  power  plant  being  proposed  on  the  Green  River.  (WRGA, 
February  1982) 

Wilderness  advocates  are  concerned  about  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt's  proposal  to  possibly  allow  mineral  development  in  designated 
wilderness. 

"As   minerals   manager   of   the   public's   lands,   I  will  oppose 

a  single-use  designation  of  those  lands  if  there  is  evidence 

that   their  withdrawal   means   a   significant   loss  of  fuel  or 

non— fuel  mineral  resources  vital  to  our  economy  and  the  nation's 
interest."   (Deseret  News,  March  27,  1981) 

This  concern  is  even  greater  for  the  several  wilderness  study  areas 
inventoried  by  the  BLM  and  USFS  due  to  changing  Federal  policy. 
These  studies  on  the  public  lands  are  required  by  legislation.  (FLPMA, 
October  1976) 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  MAJOR  RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES  IN  UTAH  THAT  WILL  BE  AFFECTED 
BY  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENTS? 

"The  federal  government  plays  a  major  role  in  providing  and 
administering  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  Utah.  In  addition 
to  managing  eight  national  forests,  it  also  administers  five 
national  parks,  seven  national  monuments,  and  two  national 
recreation  areas.  Although  some  of  these  recreational  sites 
are  in  remote  regions,  visitors  number  from  a  few  hundred 
each  year  at  some  areas  to  over  a  million  at  Zion  National 
Park.  Several  excellent  recreational  areas  are  located  near 
major  population  centers  of  the  State  and  are  extensively 
used  by  area  recreationists. 

The  federal  government  is  also  responsible  for  Utah's  five 
primitive  areas  (extensive  natural,  wild,  and  underdeveloped 
areas  essentially  removed  from  the  effects  of  civilization). 
The  High  Uinta  Primitive  Area  is  administered  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  Dark  Canyon,  Grand  Gulch,  and  paria  Canyon 
Primitive  Areas  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  lOne  Peak  Wilderness  Area  was  created  in  portions 
of  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties  in  1978."   (iDRA  1980) 

Dispersed  forms  of  recreation  occur  on  most  of  the  state  and  federal 
lands  of  the  state.  Acreages  managed  by  the  various  agencies  are 
listed: 
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in 


AGENCY 

Public  Lands 

National  Forests 

National  Parks,  Monuments  and 
Recreation  Areas 

Department  of  Defense   (These  lands  are 
not  available  for  recreation) 


ACRES  ADMINISTERED 
22,070,000 
8,048,000 
1,921,000 

1,874,000 


Indian  Reservations  2,274,000 

State  Land  7,502,000 

Total  water  area  in  Utah  1,805,000 

(Draft  BLM  Facts  and  Figures,  1981) 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  STATEWIDE  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  -  1977 
(SC0RP  1980) 


Federal  Agencies 

Private  Organizations 

Schools 

Communities 

Counties 

State  Agencies 

American  Indian  Tribes 


31% 

23% 

20% 

18% 

4% 

3% 

1% 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ACRES  OF  LAND  FACILITIES  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  -1977 
(SCORP  1980) 

Federal  Agencies  58.9% 

State  Agencies  23.2% 

Private  12.2% 

Communities  1.87 

Counties  i.6% 

Schools  1.4% 

American  Indian  Tribes  .9% 

Map  No.  7  shows  the  major  recreational  areas  of  the  state. 

IN  WHAT  WAYS  WILL  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  BENEFIT  RECREATION  USE   OF  THE 


PUBLIC  LANDS? 

Critics  are  quick  to  point  out  the  impacts  of  energy  developments  and  how 
the  change  will  affect  their  special  interest.  For  example,  the 
Western  River  Guides  at  their  annual  meeting  in  February,  1982,  spent 
considerable  time  discussing  the  impacts  Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  had 
on  their  business.  Their  complaints  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly 
since  theirs  is  a  multimillion  dollar  business  in  the  area.  (WRGA, 
February  1982) 

The  reservoir  has  also  created  multimillion  dollar  tourist  receipts 
above  the  dam.  The  dam  created  easy  boating  access  to  some  of  the 
state's  most  scenic  red  rock  canyons  such  as  Escalante  Canyon.  Rainbow 
Bridge  can  now  be  accessed  and  viewed  by  many.  Without  the  lake, 
these  and  many  others  would  only  be  viewed  by  the  most  hearty  recrea- 
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tionists.  The  lake  itself  flanked  by  red  sandstone  cliffs  is  one  of  our 
country's  most  scenic  areas.  Power  boating,  fishing,  water  skiing, 
and  camping  by  boat  in  remote  and  secluded  back  country  beaches  are 
among  the  quality  experiences  offered  by  the  lake. 

New  roads  provide  public  access  to  the  public  lands.  For  example, 
proposed  paved  roads  to  accommodate  the  new  Moon  Lake  Power  Plant 
and  White  River  Dam  extraction  of  gas,  oil,  oil  shale  and  tar  sands 
in  the  Bonanza  and  Book  Cliffs  area  will  connect  1-80  in  Grand  County 
to  the  Uinta  Basin.  The  Book  Cliffs  prior  to  these  developments 
was  one  of  the  most  remote  areas  of  the  state.  The  solitude  of  the 
area  will  be  lost  but  its  scenic  resources  will  be  accessed  and  enjoyed 
by  recreationists  from  primarily  the  Uintah  Basin,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado  area  and  the  Moab,  Utah  area. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BLM  ROLE  IN  PROVIDING  PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RECREATION? 

The  "Outdoor  Recreation  Policy  Act"  requires  all  heads  of  agencies 
to  carry  out  their  own  responsibilities  in  conformity  with  a  Nationwide 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.  The  mandates  of  Public  Law  88-29  are  as 
follows: 

1.  "Prepare  and  maintain  a  continuing  inventory  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  and  resources  of  the  United  States; 

2.  Prepare  a  system  for  classification  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources; 

3.  Formulate   and   maintain   a  nationwide  outdoor  recreation 
plan; 
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4.  Give  technical  assistance  and  cooperate  with  the  states, 
their  political  subdivisions,  and  private  interests; 

5.  Encourage  interstate  and  regional  cooperation  in  planning 
acquisition  and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities; 

6.  Sponsor,  engage  in,  and  assist  research  and  education 
programs; 

7.  Encourage  interdepartmental  cooperation  and  promote  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  plans  and  activities  generally  relating  to 
outdoor  recreation;  and 

8.  Accept  and  use  donations  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes." 
(Outdoor  Recreation  Policy  Act  1953) 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  was  given 
the  assignment  to  prepare  and  maintain  the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation 
plan.  In  preparation  of  the  1979  edition  of  this  plan,  there  was 
a  task  force  report  "Role/Functions  of  Federal,  State  and  Local  Public 
Agencies."  This  Task  Force  said  they  viewed  the  role  of  the  federal 
agencies  to  be: 


1.  "To  maintain  an  updated  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Policy. 
The  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  considers  priorities 
for  action  and  monitors  progress  and  distribution  of  citizen 
recreation  opportunities  and  the  status  of  useable  resources; 

2.  To  create  needed  legislation  to  implement  the  Policy  and 
to  assure  coordination  of  various  legislative  proposals  affecting 
recreation; 

3.  To  promote   the  comprehensive  nature   of  social  and  land 
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use  planning  and  to  integrate  recreation  into  planning  for  all 
other  segments  of  resource  uses  and  life  styles; 

4.  To  manage  Federal  recreation  lands  as  provided  for  in 
existing  legislation  and  to  continually  review  national  pri- 
orities for  recreation  in  determining  management  practices. 
To  assure  the  basic  recreation  opportunities  to  use  and  enjoy 
these  resources  and  manage  these  to  protect  those  features 
which  make  them  attractive  for  recreation  uses; 

5.  To  conscientiously  review  the  possibilities  to  provide 
for  some  types  of  public  recreation  on  Federal  lands  not  now 
managed  for  that  purpose; 

6.  To  acquire  and  manage  for  public  enjoyment  only  those 
additional  resources  that  are  truly  national  in  importance, 
uniqueness,  or  scope  as  to  historic,  scenic,  scientific,  or 
recreational  significance;  or  such  resources  which  are  Interstate 
in  character;  or  which  provide  identif icable  recreation  oppor- 
tunities associated  with  multiple-purpose  projects;  or  provide 
opportunities  as  a  part  of  production  management  or  resources 
necessary  to  the  national  economy  or  environmental  welfare; 
or  those  limited  resources  which  in  specific  instances  are 
a  recognized  supplemental  need  to  a  state  program; 

7.  To  educate  the  public  about  resource  and  environmental 
problems  associated  with  recreation  and  how  these  interrelate; 

8.  To  promote  and  monitor  statewide  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  integrate  them  into  a  nationwide  concept 
of  resource  use; 


• 


• 


• 
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9.  To  promote  the  coordination  of  such  plans  into  overall  state 
resource  planning; 

10.  To  produce  sufficient   research  on  a  national  scale  to 
provide   information  and  assistance   to  Federal,   State,  Local, 
and  private  interests  to  identify  particular  job  responsibilities 
and  citizens'  needs  to  utilize  recreation  resources; 

11.  To  provide  appropriate  technical  assistance  to  the  State 
to  help  them  in  accomplishing  comprehensive  palnning  and  in 
undertaking  proper  organization  and  staffing  for  this  job; 
and  to  assist  them  in  setting  appropriate  priorities  for  action 
associated  with  the  plans  they  produce;  and  to  help  them  set 
guidelines   for   operation   and   management   of   their   resources.. 

In  conjunction  with  the  States  and  where  appropriate  to  provide 
such  assistance  to  local  agencies  and  in  limited  situations 
to  private  enterprise; 

12.  To  further  develop  a  responsibility  to  implement  the 
nationwide  and  State  plan  processes  by  a  coordinated  program 
of  grants  and  financial  aid  through  the  State  to  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  a  loan'  program  to  private  enterprises- 
-such  programs  to  be  closely  structured  to  implement  the  pri- 
orities of  these  plans."  (Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
Task  Force  Report,  1978) 

The  role  of  the  BLM  in  managing  the  recreational  resources 
is  more  specifically  given  in  the  "Declaration  of  Policy" 
Section  102  of  the  "Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act". 
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Paragraph  (7)  of  this  section  states: 


"Goals  and  objectives  be  established  by  law  as  guidelines  for  pub- 
lic  land   use  planning  and  that  management  be  on  the  basis 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  unless  otherwise  specified 
by  law" 
Paragraph  (C)  of  Section  103  defines  multiple  use: 


"The  term  'multiple  use'  means  the  management  of  the  public 
lands  and  their  various  resource  values  so  that  they  are  utilized 
in  the  combination  that  will  best  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  American  people;  making  the  most  judicious  use 
of  the  land  for  some  or  all  of  these  resources  or  related 
services  over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs 
and  conditions;  the  use  of  some  land  for  less  than  all  of 
the  resources;  a  combination  of  balanced  and  diverse  resource 
uses  that  takes  into  account  the  long-term  needs  of  future 
generations  for  renewable  and  non-renewable  resources,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  recreation,  range,  timber,  minerals,  water- 
shed, wildlife,  and  fish,  and  natural,  scenic,  scientific 
and  historical  values;  and  harmonious  and  coordinated  management 
of  the  various  resources  without  permanent  impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  the  environment 
with  consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
resources  and  not  necessarily  to  the  combination  of  uses  that 
will  give  the  greatest  economic  return  or  the  greatest  unit 
output. 


• 
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Paragraph  (8)  of  Section  102  further  declares  the  policy  pertaining 
to  Outdoor  Recreational  Use  and  occupancy  of  the  public  lands.  This 
paragraph  includes  most  of  the  other  recreation  related  public  land 
resources  as  follows: 

The  public  lands  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will  protect 
the  quality  of  scientific,  scenic,  historical,  ecological, 
environmental,  air  and  atmospheric,  water  resource  and  archeolo- 
gical  values;  that,  where  appropriate,  will  preserve  and  protect 
certain  public  lands  in  their  natural  condition;  that  will 
provide  food  and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  domestic 
animals;  and  that  will  provide  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
human  occupancy  and  use." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to  P.L.  94-579,  the  BLM  did 
not  recommend  to  Congress  designation  of  wilderness  areas  since  the 
agency  was  NOT  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September 
3,  1964.  Congress  resolved  the  question  about  BLM  wilderness  management 
by  including  Sec.  603  in  the  FLPMA.  This  section  specifically  requires 
the  BLM  to  inventory,  study  and  make  recommendations  on  wilderness 
to  the  Congress.  It  also  provides  for  BLM  management  of  wilderness 
areas  on  the  public  lands  so  designated  by  Congress.  (94th  Congress, 
P.L.  94-579,  October  21,  1976) 

Since  the  FLPMA,  the  BLM  has  been  attempting  to  further  define  its 
role  in  recreation  management.  During  the  period  of  January-July, 
1979,   the  BLM  conducted  an  evaluation  of  its  recreation  management 
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program.  This  evaluation  found  that  "the  recreation  management  program 
in  BLM  has  never  been  able  to  compete  effectively  for  management 
attention  against  the  momentum  of  more  traditional  commodity  programs 
such  as  range,  energy  and  timber."  The  evaluation  team  found  an 
increasing  recreation  demand,  but  a  lack  of  data  on  existing  uses, 
and  could  not  quantify  the  recreation  use  or  draw  solid  conclusions 
about  demand  and  trends. 


The  Bureau's  Recreation  Management  Program  is  a  paradoxical 
combination  of  great  opportunities  and  serioud  problems. 
Opportunities  lie  not  only  in  the  recreation  resources  on 
public  lands  and  their  potential  for  satisfying  soaring  public 
demand,  but  also  in  helping  the  Bureau  build  the  kind  of  braod 
public  support  necessary  to  accomplish  its  overall  mission 
of  multiple  use  management.  Problems  center  around  an  historic 
lack  of  management  emphasis,  weak  program  development,  and 
grossly  inadequate  funding.  These  problems  are  closely  inter- 
related and  must  be  dealt  with  comprehensively  in  any  realistic 
strategy  for  program  revitalization.  (BLM  Evaluation  Team, 
January-July,  1979) 


• 


Five  years  after  the  FLPMA,  the  Bureau  is  still  trying  to  clarify 
its  role  in  outdoor  recreation  management.  Charged  with  multiple 
use  management,  the  BLM  like  the  USFS  will  undoubtedly  continue  a 
policy  of  managing  the  more  rural  forms  of  recreation,  leaving  the 
responsibility  for  concentrated  urbanized  forms  of  recreation  manage- 
ment to  state,  county  and  local  governments. 
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There  may  be  a  difference  in  how  the  state  and  the  federal  agencies 
view  each  other's  role  in  managing  recreation  in  Utah  as  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  in  the  1980  SCORP.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  State  reference  to  the  Uinta  Basin  where  major  energy  develop- 
ments are  taking  place. 

"On  page  8.03  of  the  1974  Utah  SCORP  (The  Second  Plan)  a  delin- 
eation or  listing  of  outdoor  recreation  responsibilities  was 
presented.  Some  federal  agencies  have  somewhat  misunderstood 
one  responsibility  that  is  theirs  as  well  as  land  managing 
agencies.  This  issue  involved  federal  agencies  providing 
for  needs  which  are  other  than  multi-state,  national  or  inter- 
national in  scope.  According  to  Utah's  analysis  of  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  outdoor  recreational  needs,  in  addition 
to  national  needs,  federal  agencies  and  their  respective  re- 
sources and  facilities  must  assume  some  statewide,  county 
and  local  recreational  needs.  This  becomes  of  particular 
importance  in  those  areas  of  the  State  that  have  a  preponderance 
of  federal  land  with  little  if  any  local  or  private  property 
which  has  adequate  recreation  potential  or  attractiveness. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Uintah  Basin  (District  7), 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  State  (District  8),  and  in 
areas  of  Districts  5  and  6.  It  is  immediately  apparent  in 
land  ownership  patterns  near  settled  regions  and  where  attractive 
recreation  exists — most  of  which  is  on  Indian  Tribal  Lands 
or  federal  lands  (National  Resource  Lands  or  National  Forest 
Lands)  in  these  areas."   (UORA  1980) 
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HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  IT  TO  MANAGE  RECREATION  ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS? 

The  Federal  Government  in  1953  created  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.   At  that  time,  President  Eisenhower  said: 

"Recreation  promotes  health  and  health  means  strong  people 
upon  which  the  future  of  our  Nation  depends.  Our  recreation 
resources  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  national  resources  as 
our  minerals,  our  fuels,  and  our  forests. 

The  increasing  pressures  of  our  population,  our  need  for  health- 
ful exercise  and  recreation,  necessarily  call  for  an  increase 
in  our  existing  recreational  facilities."  (HCRS.  Nationwide 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  1979) 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Woolley,  Division  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  while  addressing  participants  of  the 
"Symposium  on  Leisure,  Park  and  Recreation"  at  the  University  of 
Utah  on  November  20,  1981  made  several  significant  statements  concerning 
problems  that  face  Utah  due  to  energy  related  population  growth. 
Referring  to  miners,  oil  rig  operators,  construction  workers,  etc., 
he  stated: 

"We  are  dealing  here  with  a  group  of  people  who  might  be  stereo- 
typed as  having  limited  judgment  in  terms  of  health  care, 
safety,  moderation,  etc.  They  are  adventuresome,  aggressive, 
often  inconsiderate  of  societal  values  and  particularly  environ- 
mental  considerations.     They   tend   to  be  a  rough-and-tumble 
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group,  and  their  recreational  activities  tend  to  be  rough- 
and-tumble  activities. 

This  presents  a  serious  problem  not  only  for  recreation  but 
for  public  health.  The  emergency  room  facilities  for  these 
areas  provide  dramatic  evidence  of  the  difference  in  the  kinds 
of  accidents  seen  in  these  areas,  with  these  people,  than 
are  experienced  in  other  areas.  We  also  see  a  tremendous 
increase  in  amoebic  dysentery  and  related  disorders  from  ingest- 
ing dangerous  drinking  water.... 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the  third  leading  cause  of  death 
among  males  and  females  is  suicide.  To  me,  that  is  the  ultimate 
preventable  disease.  As  we  increase  the  social  pressures 
in  communities  like  these,  with  all  their  problems  of  isolation, 
instability  and  lack  of  personal  services,  we  are  bound  to 
see  an  increase  in  suicide — a  frightening  thing  to  contemplate. 

In  these  areas,  we  see  other  significantly  serious  social 
and  emotional  problems,  such  as  child  and  spouse  abuse,  crimes 
against  property,  family  disturbance,  substance  abuse,  and 
crimes  against  persons.  Statistics  from  other  energy  boom- 
town  areas  have  been  appalling — increases  up  to  900%. " 

Dr.  Woolley  went  on  to  say  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  research 
to  know  how  much  recreation  outlets,  especially  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  facilities,  do  to  mitigate  these  problems,  but  he  believes 
recreation  management  is  the  best  tool  available  to  combat  the  problems. 
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In  partial  response  to  questions  about  mitigation,  he  said  "...for 
instance,  we  could  force  these  companies  to  do  something  in  the 
preventative  areas  right  now,  before  the  plant  (referring  to  a  proposed 
power  plant)  is  operating  in  1990.  This  is  entirely  reasonable 
and  vital  in  our  prevention  of  these  serious  problems."  When  a 
severance  tax  was  suggested,  Dr.  Woolley  said,  "...remember  that 
the  severance  tax  comes  into  play  only  when  the  material  has  been 
produced  and  delivered."  He  reasoned  that  this  is  too  late.  The 
problems  occur  during  the  energy  exploration  and  construction  phases. 
"Most  of  all  we  must  recognize  that  mitigation  is  a  before  problem, 
not  an  after  problem".   (Woolley,  November  29,  1981) 

Speaking  on  the  same  topic,  David  Conine,  Utah  State  Planning  Office, 
observed  that  "a  major  problem  in  the  next  decade  is  the  declining 
recreational  budget  and  the  increasing  demand.  It  is  ironic  that 
just  as  we  reach  the  greatest  need  ever,  we  have  relatively  the 
least  amount  of  money.  Some  of  our  governmental  bodies  still  regard 
recreation  as  a  luxury."   (Conine,  November  20,  1981) 

Woolley1  s  and  Conine's  observations  are  not  without  basis.  The 
investigator  interviewed  Keith  Counts,  owner  of  "Adventure  Bound", 
a  major  Whitewater  river  running  company  who  has  BLM  permits  on 
the  Green  River  in  Desolation  Canyon  and  the  Colorado  River  in  Westwater 
Canyon.  He  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  adults  he  takes  on  trips 
are  people  who  work  at  stressful  jobs  and  they  consider  the  trips 
not  a  luxury,  but  that  the  escape  to  an  outdoor  recreation  setting 
away  from  business  and  work-day  pressures  is  essential  to  their 
effectiveness  on  the  job,  and  overall  physical  and  mental  health. 
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(Counts.   February  1982) 

The  American  Forestry  Association  in  their  report  on  the  National 
Conference  on  Renewable   Resources  said: 

"The  physical  and  mental  benefits  achieved  through  recreation 
are  essential  to  the  stability  and  well-being  of  individuals, 
family  units,  and  societies.  The  private  sector  and  governments 
are  expected  to  offer  recreational  activities  and  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  individuals  to  choose  among  varied  recreation 
opportunities. 

Recreation  is  a  major  component  of  our  economy,  generating 
economic  activity  of  some  $218  billion  annually.  Recreation 
opportunities  are  an  important  factor  in  attracting  foreign 
visitors  to  this  country  and  a  contributor  to  the  positive 
balance  of  payments. 

Recreation  is  the  most  direct  contact  for  millions  of  people 
with  renewable  natural  resources  and  is  a  valuable  vehicle 
for  environmental  education. 

Successful  management  of  recreation  programs  is  difficult 
becsause  of  the  complex  human  interations  within  a  finite 
resource  base,  increases  in  leisure  time  suggest  that  management 
challenges  will  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  anticipated  that  public  spending  on  recreation  programs 
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will  be  closely  examined  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time, 
demand  for  recreation  opportunities  is  expanding.  The  private 
sector  can  and  should  satisfy  more  of  the  demand.  Fundamental 
decisions  are  required  on  the  appropriate  role  of  governments 
at  all  levels  in  providing  recreational  opportunities  and 
on  how  public  recreation  programs  should  be  funded."  (AFA, 
December,  1980) 

In  this  paper  anticipated  increases  in  Utah's  population  are  discussed 
under  the  sub-heading  What  Will  be  the  Impacts  of  Energy  Development 
on  the  Recreation  Resources?  Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the 
age  group  projections  within  the  state's  population.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  work  force  being  attracted  to  the  state  will  be  primarily 
45  years  or  younger  and  many  of  these  will  have  young  families. 
The  state  has  also  made  age  group  projections  that 

"...indicate  increases  already  evident  in  the  "high  participation 
ages"  of  the  younger  segments  of  Utah's  population  will  continue 
well  into  the  future.  This  trend  has  obvious  recreational 
significance  and  will  cause-  increasing  demands  for  "active" 
recreational  areas  beyond  those  facilities  now  being  provided. 
Of  particular  significance  are  the  projected  increases  in 
the  30  to  39  year  range.  By  1990,  this  age  bracket  will  comprise 
18.07o  of  the  total  population,  second  only  to  the  5  to  14 
year  range."   (UORA,  1980) 

Table   3   lists   recreation   activities   provided   on   the  public   lands 
and  additional  state  wide  needs  for  managing  these  uses  by  1990. 


TABLE  3 
Recreation  Occasions/User  Days/1990  Needs 


ACTIVITY 
River  Running 

Canoeing/Kayaking 

Family  Picnicking 

Group  Picnicking 

Interpretive  trails 


Four  Wheel 


mg 


Group  camping 
Trail  Biking 

Hunting  big  game 

Fishing 


Mountain/Rock 
Climbing 

Hang  Gliding 


(Utah  SCORP  1980) 


1977 

1977 

ACTIVITY 

USER 

OCCASIONS 

DAYS 

131,500 

3,600 

107,100 

10,050 

1,130,880 

4 

381,230 

1,293,120 

5 

373,270 

— 

4,704 

630,700 

2 

221,625 

Hiking/back  packing     2,227,100 
Family  camping  4,796,800 


3,018,000 
1,264,000 

3,410,900 

3,785,400 

225,900 

102,400 


596,160 
2,003,000 


1990 
NEED 

"10  additional  access 
points 

^15  additional  access 
points 

240  additional 
facilities 

240  additional 
facilities 

Identify  additional 
opportunities 

Develop  training  & 
riding  sites  in  urban 
areas 

Identify 
Opportunities 

178  additional 
sites 


98,686     68  additional  sites 

10,560     Development  of  train- 
ing &  riding  areas 

1,151,800     Leisure  Education 
Programs 

931,000     Leisure  Education 
Programs 

21,500     Leisure  Education 
Programs 

23,100     Develop  Information 
Base 


*10  river  running  and  15  canoeing  additional  access  points  may  not  be 
practical  based  on  the  nature  of  the  resource  and  the  amount  of  use 
occurring. 


a^asmmanamtsatm^sm^a^B^BB^^BaBBmi^gaaa^i^samasi 
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In  a  state  publication  Urban  Trails  in  Utah,  it  was  disclosed  that 
at  least  90  miles  of  bicycle  trails/paths;  7  miles  of  pedestrian/hike/ 
job  trails;  and  31  miles  of  equestrian  trails  must  be  constructed 
or  designated  each  year  through  1990  to  realize  the  current  (1978) 
minimum  level  of  needs."  (OURA,  1978)  The  investigator  notes  that 
since  the  intent  is  that  these  trails  be  near  urban  areas,  only  a 
small  portion  could  be  provided  on  the  public  lands. 

Hunt  in  an  article  written  for  Utah  Science  in  December,  1974,  "Tourist 
Dependency"  explained  the  economic  importance  of  the  state's  recreation- 
al resources.  This  article  ranked  Utah  in  the  top  dozen  states  in 
tourist  dependency.  He  said  Utah's  neighbor  Nevada  is  the  state 
most  dependent  on  tourism.   Within  the  state,  he  explains: 

"it  is  possible  to  compare  the  regions  in  tourism  dependency 
following  the  same  procedure  developed  to  compare  the  states." 
(Table  4  lists  the  regions  and  their  per  capita  personal  income, 
gross  nonresident  tourism  expenditure,  per  capita  tourist 
expenditure,  and  resulting  tourism  impact  or  dependency  factor.)" 
The  higher  the  tourism  impact-  factor  the  more  important  tourism 
expenditures  are  to  the  personal  wealth  of  the  residents  in 
the  region. 

The  data  clearly  indicate  that  Color  Country,  the  five-county 
southwestern  region,  is  relatively  the  most  tourism  dependent 
region  in  Utah.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  data  would 
show  some  extremely  high  county  dependencies  in  this  region 
which  are   smoothed  out   in  the   regional   analysis.    Kane  and 
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Garfield  counties  have  Tourism  Impact  Factors  of  58.3  and 
33.9  respectively,  when  calculated  independently.  These  figures 
suggest  an  extremely  high  tourism  dependency  in  these  counties. 
Anything  which  would  adversely  affect  tourism  in  general  would 
be  most  heavily  felt  in  these  two  counties. 

The  Canyonlands  Region  is  the  second  most  tourism  dependent 
region  in  the  state.  Panoramaland,  Dinosaurland,  and  Castle 
Country  are,  relatively,  midway  in  the  ranking  of  tourism 
dependency. 

In  the  Golden  Spike  Empire,  Bridgerland,  Great  Salt  Lake  Country, 
and  Mountainland,  essentially  the  northern  half  of  Utah,  tourism 
is  not  as  significant  a  part  of  the  personal  wealth  and  overall 
economy  as  is  the  case  for  other  regions  of  the  state.  There 
is  one  notable  exception  in  the  area  that  deserves  special 
note.  Summit  County,  one  of  the  three  in  Mountainland,  is 
relatively  tourism  dependent.  It  would  receive  a  Tourism 
Impact  Factor  of  10.8  if  examined  independent  of  Utah  and 
Wasatch  Counties. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  tourism  and  recreation 
industry  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important  economic 
development  tool.  In  Utah  it  has  been  approached  with  sporadic 
attention  and  considerable  apathy.  Although  state  government 
and   some  communities  have  recognized  tourism  as  a  legitimate 
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industry,  many  areas  have  done  little  to  give  it  leadership  and  a 
place  in  economic  development  plans. 

In   a   time   of   economic   uncertainty,   mounting   unemployment, 
and  energy  scarcity  it  seems  paramount  that  a  state  such  as 
Utah  take  stock  of  its  future.   In  any  such  analysis,  agriculture, 
tourism,  and  small  industrial  development  must  be  given  careful 
and  earnest  consideration. 

Present  estimates  indicate  that  nonresident  vacationers  who 
visit  and  pass  through  Utah  spend  approximately  $100  million 
each  year  in  the  state.  Utah  residents  spend  another  $60 
million  to  $70  million  outside  of  their  home  communities  in 
other  regions  of  the  state  on  recreation  related  expenditures. 
These  dollars,  expended  in  the  normal  economic  process,  contri- 
bute significantly  to  personal  income,  tax  receipts  and  the 
general  welfare  of  Utah  citizens."   (Hunt,  1974) 


Table    4      Tourism   impact  factors  for  the 

Per  Capita 
Population10                       Perional 
Region 0°72) Income 

Bridgerland1 46,500  $2,907 

Canyonlands2 16,900  3,020 

Castle   Country3    21,700  3,489 

Color  Country4  39,100  2,794 

Dinosaurland5    24,800  3,535 

Golden   Spike  Empire0   274,500  3,435 

Great  Salt  Lake  Country7  504,000  4,482 

Mountainland* 162,600  2,728 

Panoramaland* 37,600  2,581 

JCache  and  Rich  Counties. 

2Grand  and  San  Juan  Counties. 

^Carbon  and  Emery  Counties. 

4Beaver,  Garfield,  Iron,  Kane  and  Washington  Counties. 

5Daggett,  Duchesne,  and  Uintah  Counties. 

cBox  Elder,  Davis,  Morgan  and  Weber  Counties. 

7Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  Counties. 

■'Summit,  Wasatch  and  Utah  Counties. 

9Juob,  Millord,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier  and  Wayne  Counties. 

l°Source:    Billings,   M.A.   Selected    Business   Statistics   —   Utah    Counties.   Ula    Econorr 

"Source:    Hunt,    J.   D.,  P.    J.    Brown,    and    A.  Kinzler,    Utah    Motor    Vehicle     Travel   — 

of    Outdoor     Recreation     and     Tourism,     Utah     State     University. 

J-Tota!  tourist  expenditure  ,,  .  ,  ,., 

"        !--, — r =:  per  capita  tourist  expenditure. 

Resident  population 

P.,  capita  tourist  expenditure        x    ]00  _  Tc,orism  |mpQC,  Factor. 

per  capita  personal  income 

(Hunt,    1974) 


Utah   travel    promotion    regions 


Nonresident 
Tourist 

Expenditures11 
(in  thou-sands) 


$1,619 
3,745 
2,701 

17,294 
3,650 
4,251 

30,347 
7,572 
5,478 


'  Per  Capita  "~ 

Tourist 
Expenditures 


$   34.82 

221.60 

124.47 

442.30 

147.17 

15.49 

60.21 

46.57 

145.69 


Tourism 
Impact 
Factor12 

Relative 

Importance 

Score 

1.2 

2 

7.3 

8 

3.6 

5 

15.8 

9 

4.4 

6 

0.5 

1 

1.3 

3 

1.7 

4 

5.6 

7 

ic    and    Business     Review.    University     of    Utah.     34(3)1-10. 
1971-72   and   Utah   Air   Travel   —1971-72.    Institute   for   the   study 
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CHAPTER  IV 
Analysis 

A  high  percentage  of  Utah  residents  have  historically  been  pro-develop- 
ment, but  there  is  evidence  that  this  attitude  is  starting  to  change 
as  they  experience  first-hand  some  of  the  effects  of  large  scale 
development.  Senator  John  Turner  from  Wyoming  printed  in  words  the 
picture  many  Utahns  are  starting  to  see: 

"It's  doubled  the  population  in  some  communities,  brought 
in  a  rough  crowd,  caused  an  increase  in  mental  health  problems, 
divorce,  alcoholism,  and  crime."  Due  to  these  increases  70 
percent  of  the  respondents  in  a  public  opinion  survey  of  resi- 
dents of  Jackson  Hole  (in  the  park)  favored  strong  land-use 
controls  and  very   limited  growth."    (Leydet,   December   1976) 

ENERGY  RESOURCES  AND  RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES  SHARE  THE  SAME  GEOGRAPHIC 
AREAS. 


Some   of   the   nation's   most   valuable   recreation  resources  occur  in 
i 

the  same  geographic  areas  of  Utah  as  some  of  the  nation's  most  important 
energy  mineral  deposits.  (Compare  Maps  1-6  and  Map  7)  This  situation 
creates  difficult  decisions  for  land  managers,  but  it  also  has  the 
potential  for  partly  mitigating  the  state's  forecasted  problems  of 
rapidly  increasing  population  growth  and  its  resulting  social,  physical 
and  mental  health  concerns  near  the  homes  and  work  places  of  the 
newcomers.    Because  of  the  close  proximity  of  these  two  resources, 
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road  building  and  improvements  to  serve  the  energy  industry  will 
also  provide  public  access  to  recreation  areas. 

Unfortunately  the  energy  minerals  cannot  be  obtained,  transported 
and  utilized  without  some  loss  of  recreational  values.  Solitude 
and  wilderness  values  are  the  most  likely  to  be  impacted.  These 
recreational  experiences  are  being  replaced  by  increased  ORV  use, 
family  camping,  etc.  which  are  activities  more  to  the  right  of  the 
recreation  opportunity  spectrum. 

This  shift  requires  more  in  terms  of  recreation  developments  such 
as  campgrounds  and  motorbike  trails  to  adequately  manage  the  use. 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  state  and  federal  officials  to  plan 
for  recreational  needs  as  part  of  the  price  of  energy  development. 
Utah  residents  will  also  need  to  realize  that  the  displacement  of 
wilderness-type  recreation  along  with  some  loss  of  air  quality,  water 
quality  and  scenic  landscape  are  all  part  of  the  price  they  pay  for 
economic  growth  associated  with  energy  production. 

MULTIPLE  USE  PLANNING 

Multiple  use  planning  as  practiced  by  the  BLM  should  allow  both  the 
development  of  energy  and  recreation  in  places  where  uses  are  compatible. 
Where  these  uses  are  not  compatible,  tough  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  on  the  most  beneficial  use(s). 

The  FLPMA  in  defining  multiple  use  indicated  the  best  use  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  one  that  produces  the  greatest  revenue,  but  consider- 
ing how  the  country's   fear  of  running  out  of  energy  dominates  the 
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mood  in  Utah  and  considering  the  political  emphasis  on  cost  recovery 
in  natural  resource  management,  and  that  recreation  has  not  been 
revenue  producing  in  the  past,  it  appears  there  will  be  an  all-out 
effort  to  maximize  energy  production  at  the  expense  of  other  resource 
values.  The  energy  effort  is  well  financed  and  is  endorsed  by  state 
and  federal  governments.  Recreation  development  on  the  other  hand 
lacks  the  kind  of  commitment  it  needs. 

The  recreational  resources  in  the  state  are  among  the  nation's  foremost 
as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  National  Parks  and  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  BLM  multiple  use 
planning  system  is  an  issue-driven  process.  The  major  issue  currently 
is  how  to  develop  the  energy  resource  which  includes  pushing  out 
of  the  way  any  roadblocks  that  might  interfere  with  the  effort  to 
make  the  country  free  from  reliance  on  foreign  energy  sources.  Public 
land  managers  in  Utah  will  have  to  be  alert  to  the  long  range,  and 
often  unvoiced,  issues  of  recreational  needs. 

RECREATIONAL  NEEDS  THAT  CAN  BE  MET  BY  THE  BLM 

The  question  of  assessing  recreation  needs  is  difficult  in  itself. 
It  becomes  more  difficult  to  assign  to  the  various  agencies  what 
they  should  be  providing.  Federal  lands  in  Utah  make  up  nearly  64 
percent  of  the  state.  Of  this  64  percent,  the  BLM  is  responsible 
for  42  percent  of  the  surface  acres  and  even  more  when  the  subsurface 
mineral  estate  reserved  by  the  government  is  added.  (BLM  Facts  & 
Figures,  1981) 
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With  this  in  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  government  should 
play  a  major  role  in  supplying  recreational  needs  in  Utah. 

The  nature  of  much  of  the  land  administered  by  the  BLM  make  it  suitable 
for  dispersed  types  of  recreation  such  as  off-road  vehicles,  horse 
back  trips,  back  packing  and  river  running.  Formal  wilderness  preser- 
vation authorized  by  the  FLPMA  has  the  potential  of  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  recreation  on  the  public  lands.  Additions  to  the  national 
system  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  the  national  trails  system  now 
being  considered  likewise  have  this  poential. 

Until  the  BLM  completes  a  more  clearly  defined  role  definition  for 
its  recreation  management  and  obtains  the  financial  commitment  required 
to  successfully  manage  recreation  on  the  public  lands,  the  program 
will  probably  continue  to  be  of  minor  concern  for  BLM  managers. 
Management  decisions  favoring  recreation  can  only  be  implemented 
to  the  extent  funds  are  available.  Until  ways  of  funding  the  program 
are  worked  out,  the  state's  desire  for  increased  participation  on 
the  part  of  BLM  to  help  supply  recreational  needs  cannot  be  met, 
nor  can  the  BLM  carry  out  the  role  assigned  the  Federal  agencies 
by  the  "Outdoor  Recreation  Policy  Act"  and  the  "Nationwide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MANAGING  RECREATION  ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Managers  lack  good  data  on  how  much  recreation  management  contributes 
to  the  well  being  of  an  exploding  population,  but  it  should  be  signifi- 
cant that  those  who  are  in  positions  to  make  knowledgable  judgments 
believe  it  to  be  essential.    If  this  assumption  is  true,  residents 
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of  Utah  should  be  willing  to  advocate  for  an  appropriate  balance 
between  recreation  management  and  energy  developments  providing  they 
have  the  information  on  which  to  base  a  judgment. 

Those  companies  who  are  drawn  to  Utah  to  develop  the  energy  resourcse 
should  also  be  interested  in  supporting  recreation  management  in 
the  areas  they  have  to  work.  These  companies  benefit  from  being 
able  to  hold  employees  longer  with  less  absenteeism  and  a  more  produc- 
tive work  force. 

Maintaining  the  tourist  industry  in  Utah  is  certainly  not  something 
residents  and  politicians  in  Utah  should  overlook.  In  1981  dollars, 
this  industry  would  be  in  excess  of  $200  million.  Increased  and 
better  management  of  the  public  lands  has  the  potential  of  greatly 
enhancing  this  industry  and  contributing  to  the  tax  base  of  the  state. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  BLM'S  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT  ROLE 

Based  on  the  state's  perception  of  the  Federal  role  in  recreation 
management  and  the  BLM  evaluation,  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  Federal 
and  State  roles  for  recreation  management  and  specifically  the  role 
of  the  BLM.  While  the  FLPMA  provides  some  specific  guidance  to  BLM 
managers  from  the  Congress,  the  recreation  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  mission  have  not  been  made. 
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CHAPTER  V 
Summary  of  Conclusions 

Recreation  in  Utah  has  the  potential  of  being  a  significant  part 
of  the  state's  economy  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  its 
residents.  Even  with  energy  development  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  wide  spectrum  of  outdoor  recreational  activities  from  which  to 
choose.  These  activities  offer  personal  fulfillment  and  a  release 
from  tensions  of  today's  rapid  moving  life  styles. 

Energy  resource  development  is,  however,  being  authorized  on  the 
public  lands  in  Utah  by  the  BLM  and  the  industry  will  continue  to 
grow  until  at  least  the  year  2000.  There  are  some  minor  benefits 
to  recreation  resulting  from  the  development  of  the  energy  industry, 
but  there  will  be  some  significant  impacts  on  the  recreational  resource. 

1.  An  in-migration  of  people  in  the  age  groups  that  most  utilize 
the  outdoor  recreational  resources  is  occurring  along  with  the  expansion 
of  the  industry.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  recreation  demand 
and  an  increase  in  social  problems. 

2.  BLM's   recreation  management  has   the   opportunity  to  help  avoid 
some  of   the  problems   associated  with  rapid  population  growth.    To 
do  this  will  require:   (a)  sound  land  use  planning;   (b)   defining  of 
the  Bureau's  role  in  recreation;  and  (c)  adequate  funding  for  management 
and  development  of  needed  recreation  facilities. 
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3.  Some  impacts  to  the  public  land  recreation  setting  are  unavoidable 
when  considered  under  what  would  be  practical  expenditure  to  avoid 
them.     There  will  undoubtedly  be  trade  offs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  outdoor  recreation  plays  a  vital  role 
in  reducing  social  and  mental  health  problems,  but  no  quantifiable 
data  could  be  found  to  support  this  assumption.  Research  of  this 
topic  is  recommended. 

Since  the  "Outdoor  Recreation  Policy  Act"  of  1953,  there  have  been 
major  shifts  in  demands  for  resource  utilization.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  nation's  need  to  develop  its  energy  resources.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  evidence  that  the  BLM  and  perhaps  other  federal 
and  state  land  management  agencies  do  not  have  clear  concepts  of 
their  roles  in  recreation  management.  A  timely  recommendation  would 
be  to  reconsider  this  Act  and  make  clear  to  agencies  recreation  manage- 
ment responsibilities.  This  recommendation  is  based  partly  on  changing 
resource  management  policies  of  the  current  (1982)  administration. 

During  a  time  when  the  Federal  government  is  trying  to  reduce  federal 
spending,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ask  tax  payers  to  support  efforts 
for  the  identified  recreation  management  and  facility  needs.  Recommen- 
dations for  dealing  with  this  problem  include: 

1.  Charge   user  and  entrance  fees  that  stay  with  the  managing 
agency  (on  site)  to  manage  and  maintain  recreation  areas  and 
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facilities.  This  might  include  entrance  fees  for  such  things 
as  private  use  on  ORV  trails,  rivers  and  in  the  wilderness 
areas,  as  well  as  the  traditional  campground  fees. 

2.  Encourage  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the  private 
sector  to  provide  commercial  recreation  on  the  public  lands. 

3.  Since  the  energy  industry  is  responsible  for  large  in- 
migrations  to  certain  areas  and  since  the  industry  has  adverse 
impacts  on  the  recreation  resources,  part  of  the  mineral  lease 
fees  should  appropriately  be  appropriated  to  provide  required 
new  facilities  and  assist  in  resolving  mineral  related  recrea- 
tional problems. 

A  system  of  monitoring  and  reviewing  the  relationships  of  energy 
development  and  recreation  problems  would  yield  benefits  to  managers 
for  dealing  with  future  energy  projects. 
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APPENDIX  I 


BLM  -  DEVELOPED  RECREATION  SITES  IN  UTAH 


Name  of  Site  &  Season  of  Use 


Location  and  Access 


Facilities 


For  information  contact 
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ESTIMATED  RECREATION  VISITS  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  BLM  -  FY  1981 

Sight    Water    Winter   Off -road 
Camping   Picnicking    Fishing   Hunting   Seeing   Sports   Sports   Vehicles  Other    Total 

324,000   214,000       111,000   398,000   3,065,000  185,400   25,400    388,000   1,227,000  5,937,800 

Note:    A  recreation  visit  is  a  visit  to  a  BLM-administered  area  by  a  person  for  engaging  in  any  activity 
except  those  which  are  part  of  or  incidental  to  a  gainful  occupation,  whether  for  a  few  minutes 
or  a  full  day. 


ESTIMATED  RECREATION  VISITOR  DAYS  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  BLM  -  FY  1981 

Sight    Water    Winter   Off-road 

Camping   Picnicking    Fishing   Hunting   Seeing   Sports    Sports    Vehicles  Other    Total 

406,000   134,000      82,000   242,000   1,213,000  221,000   22,000    248,400   1,141,000  3,709,400 
Note:    A  recreation  visitor  day  is  recreation  use  totaling  12  hours  by  one  or  more  persons. 


RECREATION  FLOATBOATING  USE  OF  RIVER  SYSTEMS  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  BLM  -  CY  1981 


Name  of  River 

Colorado  River 
Westwater  Canyon  from  . 
Colorado-Utah  stateline 
to  Rose  Ranch 

Colorado  River 
from  Rose  Ranch 
to  Castle  Creek 

Green  River 
Desolation  Canyon 
from  Sand  Wash  to 
Green  River,  Utah 

San  Juan  River 

Dolores  River 

Upper  Green  River 
from  Little  Hole  to 
Colorado  stateline 

White  River 

Virgin  River 

TOTALS 


Commercial        Non-commercial 
Passenger  Days     Passenger  Days 


Total 
Passenger  Days 
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61,961 


31,344 
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2,000 

4,226 

316 
1,800 

95,224 


Note:    A  passenger  day  is  one  person  on  the  river  for  one  day  or  a  part  of  a  day.  The  above 

figures  do  not  include  individuals  on  the  river  who  are  working  for  commercial  outfitters, 
as  guides  or  crew  members  of  boatmen. 
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Recreation  Use  of  Designated  Primitive  Areas    C  Y 


Name  of  Area 


Visitor  Days* 


Grand  Gulch 12,130 

Dark  Canyon 8.050 

Paria  Canyon 10.000 

TOTAL 30,180 

*Note:   A  recreation  visitor  day  is  recreation  use  totaling  1 2  hours  by  one  or  more  persons. 
TOTAL  VISITOR  DAYS  USE  OF  DESIGNATED  PRIMITIVE  AREAS  DURING  THE  PAST  5  YEARS. 
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APPENDIX  II 
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1 98 1  Shoved  Utah  Closer  to 


^Threshold  of  a  Major  Boom 


The  mugging  of  a  woman  on  a  Delta 
parking  lot  may  not  have  received 
much  attention  in  Salt  Lake  City.  But  it 
is  a  crime  that  wouldn't  have  been 
expected  in  the  small.  Mormon- 
dominated  town  before  the  coming  of 
IPP.  the  giant' electrical  generator 
!x.'ing  built  northwest  of  the  city  of 
about  2.000  population.  Delta  residents 
had  taken  their  small-town  safety  for 
granted.  ■'-'_i 

But  Delta  and  its  smaller  neighboring 
city,  Lynndyl  (Pop.  90),  can  expect 
more  shocks  as  boom  growth  accom- 
panies the  project's  construction  over 
the  next  nine  years.  Big  city-style 
crime  is  only  one  of  them.  The  towns 
will  undergo  complete  transformations 
as  workers,  most  of  them  alien  to  the 
local  culture,  swell  population  to  over 
10.000  by  1986.  \  ;<% 

Boom  Already  Felt     " 

Though  ground  was  broken  Tor  the 
project  only  last  October,  the  town  has 
already  felt  the  boom  effects. 

Land  speculators  have  sent  prices  . 
soaring.  Lame-duck  Delta  Mayor  Lee 
Roper  said  100  by  200-foot  lots  that  sold 
for  $ii00  to  $1,000 four  years  ago  now  sell 
for  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Much  of,the  land  is 
sage-covered  and  without  water  or 
sewer  services.     ,  » "  ■ 

Housing  rent  has  risen  on  the  average 
from  $175  to  $450  a  month,  the  mayor 
said,  and  outside  investors,  in  some 
cases,  have  evicted  long-time  renters  in 
order  to  demand  higher  rent  from 
newcomers  who  will  pay  more. 

"There's  a  lot  of  greed  here."  Mayor 
,  Roper  said. 

Forebodings  of  Future 

Delta  has  already  experienced  a 
dramatic  increase  in  drunken  driving 
cases  as  construction  workers  fill  its 
few  bars.  They  are  just  forebodings  of  a 
general  air  of  nuisance  to  come. 

Bill  Hanly.  in  reports  for  the  state's 
Department  of  Community  and 
Economic  Development,  foresees  fre- 
quent bar  brawls,  family  fights  and 
more  serious  violence.  He  predicts 
construction  camps  of  up  to  800  single 
men  will  spawn  not  only  rampant 
drinking  but  "whoring"  as  well.  Quite  a 
shuck  for  Delta  natives. 

•  The  state  and  IPP  owner,  the  Inter- 
'  mountain  Power  Agency,  are  pumping 
money  into  housing,  school  and  sewer 
construction  and  other  measures  to 
ease  the  boom. 


It  was  a  year  when  fighting  Utahns 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  learning 
that  MX  wouldn't  be  "racing"  around 
their  desert. 

Matheson  Unsatisfied 

"We  have  made  some  great  strides 
forward."  said  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson. 

"but  I'm  not  satisfied  yet  that  we  have 
a  public  policy  to  adequately  deal  with 
that  kind  of  gixjwth.  We  will  monitor 
growth  with  the  IPA  and  try  to 
ameliorate  the  impact  as  much  as 
possible.  _    • 

"We  don't  have  enough  experience  in 

this  area  or  enough  trained  people  yet," 

he  said,  "but  I'm  not  overly  critical 

.  because  we  have  to  learn  as  we  go.  and 

'  obviously  \\<e  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

j  .  "It  is  certainly  the  first  major  test  in 
our  history  of  whether  we  can  manage  a 
boom  situation  responsibly."  Gov. 
Matheson  said. 

-  The  state  is  also  being  tested  by 
"New  Federalism."  Ronald  Reagan's 
program  to  shift  power  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  states  and  cities.  So 
far  "it  has  shifted  only  the  burden  of 
sustaining  public  services  with  much 
less  federal  aid. 

$45-S50  Million  Drop 

Federal  money  for  Utah  will  be  $45 
.  million  to  $50  million  less  this  year, 
forcing  the  state  to  either  fill  the  void 
with  its  own  money  or  drasticially  cut 
or  eliminate  services.  Gov.  Matheson 
said  it  is  a  difficult  task  made  more 
difficult  by  the  federal  government's 
refusal  to  shift  power  over  the  spending, 
of  federal  aid  to  the  states  as  promised. 

A  case  in  point:  Gov.  Matheson 
recently  requested  a  waiver  of  a  federal 
regulation  severely  reducing  the  length 
a  single  woman  with  children  may 
receive  a  public  assistance  supplement 
to  her  income.  The  request  was  denied, 
leading  state  officialsto  worry  that  the 
women  may  discover  their  income  is 
less  without  the  supplement  than  it 
would  be  if  they  simply  quit  their  jobs 
and  drew  full  public  assistance  be- 
nefits. ■ 

Needs  Flexibility 

"We  need  flexibility  over  that  spend- 
ing or  the  u»ork  incentive  will  be 
destroyed,  and  we'll  have  more  people 
iiii  welfare."  Gov.  Matheson  said.  "It 
doesn't  make  sense." 


• 


The  slate  also  could  use  the  power  of 
Flexibility  in  deciding  how  best  to  deal 
with  cuts  in  federal  aid  for  health, 
eUueaUori  and  municipal  services. 

"The  net  effect  is  that  there's  a  shift 
of. burden  to  the  stale  but  not  of  the 
resources  to  deal  with  it,"  the  governor 
said.  "I  ruid  interpreted  the  New 
Federalism  differently."      i     ..'     ' 

While  Uta1i  struggles  to  cope  with  the 
most  recent  federal  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  budget  man.  David  Stock- 
man, has  told  the  governor  more 
reductions  are  planned. 

.Need  Pressure 

Some  legislators  believe  a  great  deal 
of  public  pressure  will  be  necessary  to 
force  the  measures  through  the  Legisla- 
ture. Rut  many  legislators  themselves 
realize  Utah's  growth  forewarns  of  the 
coming  of  "big  time"  politics  and  the 
need  for  restriction  of  influence  peddl- 
ing, in  particular.  ■ 

Growth  in  Utah  is  synonymous  with- 
energy  development.  And  although  oil 
and  gas  production  are  developing 
naturally  because  of  their  inherent 
riches,  coal  production,  although  al- 
ready soaring,  is  dependent  on  the 
development  of  its  foreign  market  to 
realize  full  potential. '     • 

A  Western  Coal  Task  Force,  chaired 
by  Gov.  Matheson.  was  at  work  in  1981 
studying  the  prospects  for  coal  produc- 
ers to  cash  in  on  an  Asian  market 
expected  to  demand  25  million  to  30 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year  by  1990.  ■ 

Considerable  Increase 

Utah  already  increased  its  coal 
export  to  the  Far  East  from  600, 000  tons 
'in  1980  to  5  million  tons  in  1981.  Coal 
export  from  Utah  and  sevejA  Other 
states  will  increase  considerably  over 
the  next  several  years  using  existing 
rail  transportation  and  West  Coast  port 
f.ti-llities. 


But    near   the   end   of   the   decade. 

deeper  ports  will  be  needed  to  aecom- 

j  modate  the  super  ships  which  will  keep 

western    coal    prices    competitive   by 

hauling  huge  coal  loads  in  fewer  trips 

;  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  save  the 

■  Asians    considerable    transportation 

•  costs.  •..."-.;  .... 

'.     The  coal  task  force  believes  it  has 
I  convinced  the  Asians  that  those  deeper 

ports  will  be  developed   if  long-term 

coal  contracts  are  reached. 

Contracts  Inevitable? 

Gov.    Matheson   arid   other  western 

•  governors  are  confident  the  long-term 
coal  contracts  are  inevitable.  If  they 
are.  Utahns  can  look  forward  to  a 
bolstered  state  economy. 


j.  -  ..  -~r.  -  ■■■-■ 

.  Discussion  of  coal  always  raises  the 
"issue  of  a  severance  tax.  The  governor 
and  some  legislators  consider  a  coal  tax 
an  indispensible  generator  of  money  for 
cushioning  the  impact  of  booming 
growth. 

,'  Sen.  Charles  Bullen,  R-Logan.  is 
proposing  a  2  percent  tax  on  coal 
production.  But  legislators  have;  re- 
jected the  tax  in  the  past  and  Utahns- 
can  expect  a  battle  over  the  issue 
during  this  month's  legislative  budget 
Session. 
>  •         -  No  Longer  Insulated '-■'    ■• 

f  ;  Utah  is  looking  for  any  bright. spot  in 
J  the  economy.  Its  diversity  of  business 
f  and  industry  no\  longer  insulates  its 
-  economy  from  national  trends  as  was 
the  case  when  Utahns  depended  more 


'heavily  on  the  federal  government  for 

their  livelihood.  .  _  ',  . 
The  state  finds  itself  in  a  recession 
!  which  Utah  Job  Service  predicts  will 
'  last  through  1982.  Unemployment  rose 
'  from  5.4  percent  to  6  percent  in  1981, 
';  meaning  more  than  37,000  Utahns  were  ■ 
;.' out  of  work.  .  •..; 

In  the  months  ahead,  Job  Service 
[  predicts   unemployment  will  average 

6.2  percent,  and  2,000  more  Utahns  will 

be  out  of  work. 

;         ,  More  New  Jobs    •    ■  ■ 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Budget 

Office  predicts  new  jobs  will  increase 

*  by  1  or  2  percent  in  1982,  an  improve- 
ment over  the  past  two  years  when  the 

■  new  job  rate  was  no,  more  than  0.5 
'percent,  a  far  cry'  from  the  booming 


latter  half  of  the  1970s,  when  jobs 
increased  7  percent  annually. 

I  Gov  Matheson  said  the  state  is 
'  diligently  working  to  attract  business  to 
>Utah  He  believes  efforts  will  be  easier 

now  that  the  specter  of  MX  no  longer 

hangs  over  the  state.  •    - 

What    did    MX    have    to    do    with 

attracting  business  to  Utah? 

I     '-Businesses  were  frightened  off  be- 
cause they  thought  they'd  be  competing 
•  with  MX  for  labor  and  resources,"  Gov. 
Matheson  explained.  "MX's  potential 
■  for    sucking    up   resources   (water   in 
•particular)   was   especially    a   pall  on 
'energy    development.    Things    should 
change   dramatically    now.   I    see   us 
.  coming  back  incrementally." 


J  ' 
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By  George  Ferguson 

Associate  business  editor 

After  nearly  seven  years  of 
delays  and  frustrations,  the  White 
River  Shale  Project  in  Uintah  Coun- 
ty should  be  able  to  pursue  commer- 
cial production. 

"There  is  an  oft-asked  question 

•  as  to  why  we  have  no  commercial 

•  production  from  oil  shale  in  Utah 
when  we  started  our  White  River 
activities  in  1974,"  said  Reese  Mad- 
sen,  manager  of  the  project. 

"At  first  we  questioned  the 
economic  attractiveness  of  the  pro-  , 
ject.  Then,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment controlling  80  percent  of  the 
land  leases,  we  had  numerous  title 
clouds  to  be  cleared.  And  we  had  to 
satisfy  environmental  demands." 

Madsen  was  guest  speaker  Mon- 
day before  the  Utah  Geological 
Association.      .. 

The  project  was  formed  In  June  • 
.  1974  by  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Sun 
Oil  Co.  (now  Sunoco  Energy  De- 
velopment Co.)  and  Sohio  Petroleum 
Co.  (now  Sohio  Natural  Resources 
Co.).         -•        „  ...  : 

The  project  is  meant  to  establish    • 
a  plan  for  joint  development  of  the' 
oil  shale  resource  awarded  through 
the    Federal    Prototype    Oil    Shale 
Leasing  Program.  ;  *       *    • ' 

It  involves  10,240  acres  in  Tract 

•  U-a  and  Tract  U-b,  about  50  miles  " 
southeast  of  Vernal.  The  lease  to 
Tract  U-a  was  awarded  to  Phillips 
and  Sunedco  in  May  1974  for  a  bonus  .■ 
bid  of  $76.6  milb'on.  Sohio  then  joined 
Phillips  and  Sunedco  to  create  the 
While  River  Shale  Oil  Corp.  which 
was  awarded  a  lease  on  Tract  U-b  in 
June  1974  for  a  bonus  bid  'of  $45.1 
million,  •'-"»•  /;.-•;'  '   .,'     .   ...  J. 

Madsen  pointed  out  that  ques-^  '. 
tions  as  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
title  to  U-a  and  U-b  tracts  Ln  light  of 
existing  mining  claim*  and  applica- 
tions for'state  leases  led  White  River 
to  seek  and  be  granted  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  the  federal  gov- 
ern menL    .  _ 

This  Injunction  suspends  the 
terms,  conditions  and  obligation!  of 
the  leases  under  the  Federal  Oil  r 
Shale  Lease  program  until  the 
problems  of  existing  mining  claims 
and  state  lease  applications  are 
resolved, 

MacLsen,  wid  the  WRSP  spent  in . 
excess  of  f&  million  to  conduct  «n'- 
cxtenslve  environmental  monitoring    • 


Reese  Madsen 


program    for  establishing  baseline 
data  pertaining  to  the  quantity  and 
quality     of     surface    water     and 
groundwater,  the  quality  of  the  air,  ' 
the  population  and  distribution  and  . 

relationships  of  flora  and  fauna.    .'  "•• 

t 

More   than  £6  million  has  been   - 
spent    for.  conceptual    engineering 
studies  —  completed- and  submitted  • 
to  the  federal  government  —  outlin- 
ing  plans   for  development  of  the 
tracts.  To  date,  the  project  has  cost 
.  the  developers  around  ?90  million, 
most  of  that  bonus  payments  to  the  " 
government.  .  .-.        <- 

,    Madsen   said   despite   the  many*' 
•setbacks,   WRSP  has   continued  to   ■ 
pursue  technology  and  engineering 
research     and     environmental- 
monitoring.  He  noted  that  since  the 
1973     oil     embargo     by     OPEC, 
Washington  has  become  increasing- 
ly more  supportive  of  the  oil  shale 

industry.  '  ' 

*  ■ 

Madsen  said  the  project  is 
greatly  dependent  on  development 
of  the  proposed  White  River  Dam.. 
The  WRSP  has  requested  26,000  acre 
feet  per  year  from  the  dam,  an- 
ticipating that  it  will  use  between 
11,000  and  26,000  acre-feet  per  year 
to  process  the  shale. 

Assayed     samples    of    oil    shale 
from  the  two  tracts  sl>ow  an  average 


auction 


.  thickness  of  55  feet  with  an  average 
yield  of  2S  gallons  of  kerogen  per  ton. 
The  rich  oil  shale  deposit  —  known 
as  the  Mahogany  Zone  —  has  an 
overburden  which  ranges  from  250 
feel  to  1,225  feet.  The  total  oil  shale 
resource  present  in  the  Mahogany 
Zone  is  esb'mated  at  1.000  million 
barrels.  Madsen  said  recovery'  at  the 
retort  stage  of  processing  could 
range  between  90  and  99  percent.  An 
overall  estimate  of  70  percent  recov- 
ery, which  appears  to  be  conserva- 
tive, is  anticipated.    . 

■  The  WRSP  is  planning  to  produce 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990. 
This  projected  production  level  will 
require  an  incredible  mining  effort, 
involving  120,000  tons  per  day  of 
processed  sedimentary  rock. 

Madsen  estimates  that  reclama- 
tion will  take  place  at  about  1,000,' 
feet  below  the  surface  for  this 
.  project.  He  said  WRSP  will  utilize  a 
proven  deep  room  and  pillar  mining 
operation.  Mined  oil  shale  will  be 
moved  above  ground  where  it  will  be 
prepared  as  retort  feed  by  several 
stages  of  crushing  and  screening. 
Primary  crushing  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  mine.  _  ""'•." 

The  crushed  shale  will  be  proces- 
sed by  above-ground  retorts.  Sever- 
al technologies  for  the  above-ground 
processing  are.  under  development 
and  demonstration.      .••.'-• 

;'  '  Madsen  said  the  in-situ  technolo- 

•  gy  is  not  being  considered  as  a 
candidate  for  the  primary  recovery 
technology.  WRSP  is,  however, 
evaluating  the  progress  being  made 
in  this  area  and  will  adjust  its 
development  plans  to  accommodate 
in-situ  as  a  secondary,  recovery 
technology  as  it  is  further  developed 
and  refined.'   '**•"_:. 

,  Present  plans  call  for  water  to  be 
obtained  from  a  pumping  station 
located   on   the   south  bank   of  the 

•  proposed  White  River  Reservoir. 
Water  would  be  pumped  through  a 
two-mile,  24-inch  pipeline  to  an 
on-tract  storage  pond.  The  storage 
pond  will  be  constructed  to  hold' 
three  days' reserve.  \ 

Oil  shale  deposits  in  the  U.S.  are 
confined  to  Utah,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  Utah  has  5  million  acres  of 
the  resource,  containing  an  esti- 
mated 90  billion  barrels  of  oil 
Wyoming  has  A  million  acres 
thought  to  contain  about  4S0  billion 
barrels,  and  Colorado  2  million 
acres  with  anticipated  reserves  of  30 
billion  barrel*. 


UTAHSTAlLOmC^ 


Stondord-Exomlner,  Thurtdoy,   Feb.    12,    1981 

IPP  funding  secured 

*    ■  *  *   \ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (UPI) —  Funding  has  been 
secured  to  start  work  on  the  Intermounlain 
Power  Project  —  a  huge  eoal-fired  generating 
plant  which  will  supply  electricity  to  Utah  and 
California.  ' 

."Rcece  Nielsen, Chairman  of  the  Intermoun- 
lain Power  Association,  announced  Wednesday 
that  the  agency  had  completed  a  $300  million 
revenue  bond  issue  to  finance  construction  of 
the  3,000  megawatt,  power  plant  near  Delta 
Utah.  .  .  ' 

■  "These  funds  will   be   utilized  primarily  to 
finance  engineering  design  work,  begin  initial  ' 
■  plant  construction  and  purchase  water  rights  " 
he  said.     '•    '  '  r  '     . 
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/n  Vernal  and  Salt  Lake 
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VERNAL  —  Oil  shale  leasing  and 

ulldcjmj^S-dw^nnations  will  be  discus- 

~sT3  at  n^Eeb.  25  public  meeting  held  by 

'  the  Bureau  of  I^and  Management  —  one 

of  six  scheduled  in  Utah  and  Colorado  in 

February  and  March. 

The  Vernal  and  Craig,  Colo.,  BLM 
district  offices  are  proposing  amend- 
ments to  several  existing  land- 
management  plans  to  include  the 
leasing  of  public  land  for  oil  shale 
mining  and  to  consider  the  manage- 
ment of  wilderness  study  areas. 

^TjieVcvnal  BLM  'meeting  will  be  • 
held  in  UflrVema]  BLM  office,  170  S. 
Fifth.  East  at  7  p.m  The  other  Utah 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  JLInjversity 
Club  building  in  Salt  Lake  CityTtSTB. 
South  Temple,  aO  p.m. 'on  Uie  13th" 
Floor.  ..  -.y  -j.  .-,■-.    .  .,...-.-   _~" 

The"  Sa'lt  Lake  City 'and  Vernal 
meetings  will  concentrate  on  proposals 
within  the  state.  The  only  Wilderness 
Study  area  being  considered  forleasing 
in  Ulah  is  520  acres  In  Bull  Canyon. 
About  11,777  acres  in  the  Craig,  Colo., 
district  are  also  being  considered. 


The  BLM  w-ants  to  develop  a  range 
of  possible  alternatives,  ranging  from 
(he  incorporation  of  mineral  develop- 
ment to  managing  the  area  solely  for 
wilderness  purposes.' 

In  the  area  of  oil-shale  leasing,  a  full 
range  of  alternatives  will  be  consi- 
dered, varying  from  allowing  no  oil- 
shale  development,  to  actively  leasing 
additional  oil  shale  tracts.  The  BLM  is 
proposing  to  amend  the  management 
framework  plan  for  the  Bonanza, 
Bookcliff,  Hill  Creek  and  Rainbow 
planning  units,  all  in  Uintah  County. 

Together,     they    comprise    987,688 

acres,  78  percent  of  which  is  adminls-    \ 

tered  by  the  BLM,  with  the  remainder  + 

owned  by  the  state  or  by  individuals.'  ■' 

.  The  planning  units  are  bounded  on  the   ' 

east  by  Colorado,  on  the  south  by  Grand   j 

County,  on  the  northwest  by  the  Green  ~- 

j  River  and  on  the  north  by  the  southern^' 

'  rim  of  Blue  Mountain,  near  US  40. 

Written  "comments    should   be   re-„.. . 
■  ceived  by  March  13.  They  should  be 
sent   to   Dean   Evans,   BLM   Bookcliff   - 
area  manager,  170  S.  Fifth  East,  Vernal 

84078.     ••      ••£  ~;  /  :     .T     V. 
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ter mountain  power  project  signs 
cqntrqets  .fot  $80  million. for-,  water, 


;     SALT  LAKE  CITY  (UPI)  —  Develop- 
-  ers  of  the  Intermountain  Power  Project . 
'  have  signed  contracts  to  pay  $80  mill- 
ion  for  water  rights   needed  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  3,000- 
megawatt  coal-fired  generating  plant. 

The  Intermountain  Power -.Associa- 
tion ended  three  years  of  negotiations 
Friay  by  approving  contracts  to  purch- 
ase 45,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  about 
G80  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  area 
around  Delta-  and  Lynndyl,  Utah.     ' 

Some  of  the  water  owners  became 
instant  millionaries  in  what  is  probably 
the  largest  single  water  sale  in  the 
history  of  Utah. 

IPA ;  Chairman-'  Russell  D..  Nielsen 
said  ${?8  million  cash  would  be  paid  out 
this  month.  The  remaining  $12  million 
will  be  distributed  in  time  payments  for 
sellers  requesting  that  type  of  compen- 
sation.' "■  , 

Lawyers  representing  IPA  and  five 
irrigation  companies  arranged  the 
transfer  of  the  money  into  681  escrow 


accounts  at  the  Continental  Bank  and' 
Trust  Co.  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

IPA  plans   to   start  construction  in' 
September'of  the  plant  on  a  4,600-acre 
.site  near  Lynndyl. 

It  will  be  the  largest  coal-fired  electr- 
ic plant  in  the  nation  and  will  supply 
electricity  to  two  dozen  Utah  com-, 
munities  and  six  southern  California' 
cities.  The  municipal  power  companies 
of  Los  Angeles,  Burbank,  Anaheim, 
Riverside,  Glendale  and  Pasadena  will 
•receive  more  than-  50  percent  of  the' 
■power. 

IPA  is  an  association  of  municipal 
governments  which  will  sell  tax-free 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  plant".  An 
.initial,  bond  issue  earlier  this  month 
raised  $300  million. 

Delta  attorney  Thorpe  Waddingham, 

'  who  represented  three  of  the  irrigation 

companies,  said  the  water  was  sold  for 

$1,750  per  acre  foot.  ••         ',  . 

But  he  said  the  $80  million  represent-  ' 
ed  only'l  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  ' 


/ 

■  plant  —  estimated  at  $8.7  billion. 
"This  gives  an  indication  of  vmat  can 

happen  when  you  move  a  lar/£e  quan- 
tities of  water,  from  agriculture  to  in- 
dustry," he  said.  .  | 

j     Waddingham  said   environmental 
studies   estimate  8,000  acres  will  be  , 
taken  out-.of  farm  producticm.  But  he  ' 
said  most  of  those,  acres  anu  the  least 
productive. land  in  the  Deltut  area  and 
some  of  the  property  is  net  farmed, 
every  year.   .  . 

"Whatever  acres  are  reb'rred  will  be 
the  least  productive,"  he  said.  "One 
thing  farmers  know  is' the 'way  to  the  i 
bank."     ._,    ••        •  /; 

■'    Nielsen 'said  an  additional  $4  million 

■  interest  will  be  withheld!  until  legal 
problems' are  resolved.  Nine  lawsuits 
have  already-  been  filed"  challenging 
various  aspects  of  the  deal. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  An- 
drus  cleared  the  way  for  construction 
of  the  plant  last  year  afljer  a  long  fight 
over  where  it  would  'be  built. 


*  r 
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'.more  companies  loins  Paraho  • 
commercial ^shale.oM  program^^ 


Paraho  Development  Corporation  an: 
nounccd  last  week  that  Husky  Oil  Com- 
pany and  Placid  Refining  Company 
have  joined  the  list  of  energy  com- 
panies who,  along  with  the  Department 
of  Energy,  are  sponsoring  Paraho's*, 
Phase  I,  shale  oil  module  retort  design 
program.      ■ .  '  .  • 

A  module  consists  of  a  mine,  a  single 
commercial-size  retort,  and  all  of  the 
supporting  equipment  required  fbr 
operation..  While  actual  construction 
and  operation  are  not  involved,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  progYam 
could  lead  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  commercial  shale  oil 
facility  consisting  of  one  or  more 
Paraho  surface  module  retorts  provid-' 
ed  the  federal  incentives  re-quired  to  ac- 
complish the  financing  are  available. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Paraho's  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Harry  Pforzheimer, 
Jr.",  said,  "The  addition  of  Husky  Oil 
and  Placid  Refining  brings  the  number 
of  industry  sponsors  to  fourteen  in  the 
ongoing  $9  million  Paraho  Commercial 
Retort  Design  and  Engineering  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Paraho  patented  technology, 
which  has  enjoyed  unmatched  success 
during  it's  pilot  plant  and  semi-works 


scale  demonstrations,  is  undergoing  the 
final  design  and  fine  tuning  in  this  pro- 
gram which  will  allpw  for  the  commer- 
cial development  of  an  environmentally 
acceptable  shale  oil  technology." 

The  Phase  I  Module  Retort  Design 
will  provide  detailed  engineering, .cost 
estimates,  and  environmental  permit- 
ting for  a  commercial  size  retort  com- 
plex. A  Module  retort  will  process  ap- 
proximately 18,000  tons  'per  day  of  oil 
shale,  producing  over  10,000  barrels  of 
crude  "shale  oil  daily.  It' will  also  pro- 
duce a  product  gas  which  can  be  used 

as  a  fuel  for  the  generation  of  electrici- 
ty;      ;:■  -,        ,    ^  ..'.       . 

In  addition  to  the'  Phase  I  In- 
•  dustry/DOE  Module  Retort  Design 
Program,  Paraho,  under  a  DOE  grant, 
is  performing  a  $3.2  million  Feasiblity  . 
.Study  covering  the  expansion  of  the 
single  module  retort  complex  into  a 
multiple  retort  facility  which  would  ' 
produce  over  30,000  barrels  per  day  of 
shale  oil.  Both  programs  use  Paraho's 
State  of  Utah  Oil  Shale  Lease  and  cer- 
tain adjacent  properties  near  Bonanza. 

Pforzheimer  also  added,  "In  combin- 
ing our  ongoing  commercial  design  pro- 
grams   and    our    previous  '  successful    ' 
demonstration    and    production    pro- 


grams, Paraho  will  have  spent  nearly 
$40  million  in  perfecting  it's 
technology."  In,addition,  a  $35  million 
program  is  being  negotiated  with  the 
DOE  and  industry  which  would  allow 
Paraho  to  complete  all  necessary  steps 
in  order  to  be  able  to  begin  construction 
of  the  Paraho-Ulc  commercial  facility 
in  1982.        *      y.       ■•        '  •     .• 

"The  objective  of  all  of  these  pro- 
grams is  to  begin  construction  of  a 
multi-billion  dollar  facility  when  finan- 
cing is  arranged,"  said  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Parqho  has  requested  a  loan 
guarantee  from  the  DOE  under  the 
Non-Nuclear  Act,  which  is  presently  be- 
ing reviewed,  and  is  preparing  a 
similar  request  for  financial  assistance 
_  in  response  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. .-■'■-         ■.■'• 

The  Paraho  retort  requires  no  water. 
It  has  produced  in  long  continuous,  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  operations, 
.  over  4,600,000  gallons  of  crude  shale  oil 
since  1974  at  the  Anvil  Points  Oil  Shale 
Mine  and  Retorting  Facility  near  Rifle, 
Colo.  This  facility  is  leased  from  the 
DOE  by  the  Company.  Paraho  proposes 
to  continue  it's  research  and  develop- 
ment work  at  Anvil  Points  on  domestic 
and  foreign  shales  and  begin  work  on  a 
second  generation  Paraho  technology. 
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A    Mountain    Fuel     Research 

spokesman  informed  Emery 
County  commissioners  tli.it  his 
group  has  picked  a  site  just  north 
of  Emery  town  for  the.  proposed 
coal  gasification  plant. 

Karl  Oberg,  MFR  director  of 
research,  told  the  commissioners 
last  week  that  the  Emery  site  was 
picked  because  of  its  proximity  to 
both  coal.reserves  and  water.' 

"We  have  an  option  on  the  land 
where  the  plant  would  be  built  and 
have  options  on  water  in  the 
Muddy  Creek,"  he  said. 

Mountain  Fuel  and  Supply, 
parent  company  of  MFR,  is  joined 
in  the  project  with  Conoco  Coal, 
subsidiary  of  Conoco  Oil,  and  Mono 
Power,  a  subsidiary  of  Southern 
California  Edison. 

A  fourth  company,  Pacific  Gas 
and  Elcctic  has  pulled  out  of  the 
project  citing  a  cash  flow  problem. 

The  proposed  plant  site  is 
located  just  south  of  Moore  and 
northeast  of  Emery.    -   .        .•-.•"" 

Oberg  said  that  in  one  year  the 
companies  will  know  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  continue  the  project.     -  . 

"We  have  committed  $3.5  million 
as  a  body  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
the  plant.  If  we  go  with  it  will  be 
built  in  two  phases,"  he  said. 

The  group  had  been  granted  $3.5 
million  from  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Company  which  will  be  used 


to  further  study  the  proposal.  That 
money  may  be  cut  off  because  of 
federal  budget  cuts. 
•  '  Oberg  said  that  the  federal 
money  was  going  to  help  send  coal 
from  Emery  County  to  South 
Africa  or  Europe  where  gasifers 
are  in  use.  There  is  no  full-scale 
gasification  plant  in  the  U.S.  One  is 
being  planned  in  South  Dakota,  bu 
plans  arc  held  up  on  how  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  plant.  •■  •" 
The  plant's  first  phase  would 
require  approximately  3,000 
workers  for  construction  and  G50 
permanent  workers  to  operate  the 
facility.  It  would  use  11,000  tons  of 
coal  a  day  and  6,275  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.       ,  '  •" 

.  Beside  plant  construction,  a 
pipeline  will  be  built  by  the  group 
from  Emery  to  the  nearest  existing 
trunk  •  pipeline.  They  will  not 
connect  with  the  existing  Mt.  Fuel 
pipeline  near  Ferron.    . 

The  plant  would  produce 
Methane—  synthetic  natural  gas, 
Methanol  alcohol,  Ammonia, 
Sulfur  and  Naphtha.  Oberg  said  all 
the  side  products  are  marketable. 
He  added  that  the  Methanol 
alcohol  could  be  refined  into 
gasoline,  producing  nearly  G,00O 
gallons  a  day.  -  • 

"Because  of  the  size  of  the  plant 
there  would  be  need  for  some  mine 
development,"  he  said. 


Most  of  the  coal  would  come 
from  the  Emery  field,  but  some 
may  need  to  be  shipped  in  from  the 
Wasatch  Plateau,  he  added. 

As  far  as  a  time  schedule  is 
concerned,  Oberg  said  that  the 
management  review  of  the  plans 
will  come  at  about  the  same  time 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  begin  its  environmental 
impact  study.  At  (hat  lime  the 
companies  will  decide  if  they  want 
to  go  on  with  the  project.  ■ 
•  If  the  go  ahead  is  granted  con- 
struction could  begin  as  early  as 
1S34,  with  the  plant  start-up  date 
occurring  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1987.    ••*.... 

Coal  and  water  contracts  will  be 
arranged  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  start-up  date. 

After  the  first  phase  is  com- 
pleted, plans  call  for  another  unit 
just  like  it,  with  few  facilities  being 
shared.  This  will  be  different  from 
the  Utah  Power  and  Light  power' 
plants  in  the  county."        •"•;'•. 

"The  engineering  plans  are 
developed  so  there  will  be  very 
little  sulfur  leaving  the  plant  in  the. 
air,  no  contaminated'  water  will 
leave  the  site,"  said  Oberg.  ■ 

Oberg  was  a  guest  of  the  BLM 
who  had  set  up  the  meeting  with 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  tell 
thern  of  the  beginning  of  the  study 
plans.  Commissioner  Rue  Ware 
was  appointed  to  participate  on\a 
steering  committee  over  the  plant 
study  by  the  other  commissioners. 
The  BLM  study  will  be  handled 
by  the  Richfield  BLM  impact  study 
fc-arrh/ 
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coaiTieia  ruiinq 

Bv  Josrnh  R.-nimnn  »  •  J  i.     ' 


By  Joseph  Bauman 

Dcscret  News 'staff  writer        ■     •  ;-••■ 

■  ■  *■ 

Environmentalists  and  ranchers  have  filed  a 
federal  suit  challenging  part  of  the  Alton  coalfield 
decision,  and  the  stale  has  also  filed  suit  from  the 
opposite  standpoint  '     '.""■ 

On  Dec.  16,  IPSO,  then-Interior  Secretary  Cecil  D. 
Andrus  designated  part  of  the  Alton  coalfield  near 
Rrycc  Canyon  National  Park  in  Kane  and  Garfield 
counties,  as  unsuitable  for  strip  mining. 

He  acted  because  of  a  petition  for  unsuitability 
filed  by  the  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
several  ranchers  and  fanners  in  the  area  who  were 
concerned  about  water  quality  and  sound  .from 
mining.  •  '.*"". 

Part  of  the  area,  however,  was  declared  suitable 
for  strip  mining.  This  part  is  being  challenged  by  the  -• 
environmentalists  and  several  ranchers.  The  part  of 
the  decision  banning  strip  mining  in  certain  areas  Is 
being  challenged  by  the  state. 

Meanwhile,  a  company  that  would  develop  the 
coal  property,  Utah  International  Inc.,  filed  suit  over 
the  designation  several  weeks  ago.    ..._-'      ".      ^       4 

Environmentalists  and  ranchers  claim  that 
Andrus  is  said  noise  from  mining  would  not  hurt  the 
quality  of  Bryce  as  it  lakes  place  In  a  portion  of  the 
land  he  thinks  is  suitable  for  strip' mining.  "That 
purported  finding  is  not  supported  by  any  substantial 
evidence  in  the  administrative  record,"  the  environ-  ' 
mentalists'  suit  said. 

N  That. suit  asks  the  court  to  prevent  implementa- 
tion of  any  part  of  Andrus'  decision  concerning  the 
land  that  was  not  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
mining..      ."  . 

The  state  suit  said  federal  law  requires  coopera- 
tion between  the  state  and  the  Interior  Department 
concerning  strip  mining.  It  quoted  a  federal  law  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  strip  mine  regulations 
should  rest  with  the  state. 

.  Andrus'  decision  was  made  before  the  approval 
of  a  state  program  to  regulate  coal  mining  and  U 
therefore  contrary  to  federal  law,  the  suit  said. 

It  adds  that  within  the  area  designated  as 
unsuitable  for  mining  are  about  12,400  acres  of  state 
school  lands.  This  state  land  is  effectively  isolated  by 
the  decision,  since  it  is  surrounded  by  federal  land 
and  apparently  cannot  be  developed  without  develop- 
ing nearby  acreage.  "* 

Of  the  state  land  isolated  by  Andrus'  ruling,  5,300 
acres  has  already  been  lea  sod,  the  suit  adds. 

It  asks  that  Andrus'  decision  be  reconsidered 
after  terms  for  state  participation  in  the  process  are 
formalized.  It  also  requests  the  court  to  rule  that  the 
state  should  have  the  right  of  unlimited  development 
on  its  land. 
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A  railroad  coming  to  the  county ^oy  say? 'Sounds 

great  tome.  _.;-.'  •       "  '  '■       "  .,       . 

The  coal  companies  probably  llkeihe  idea.  loo. 
Karl  Oberg  of  Mountain  Fuel.  Resources  said  the 
railroad  would, help  sbip_  out. their,  waste  products  ■ 
and  ship  in  coal;"-      •  '-'.V?'.  •"  •  ■  ,£  •   "  <        . 

•  -Other  than  the  fact. that  Denver^ and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  wants  to  bring  in'  a  spur  as  far  as  Emery, 
'there  is  very  little  known  about  the  project..  _-•-;•■'  ;••  ■ 
-  The  BLM  recently  completed  land. transfers. with; 
DRG  in  the  county.  The  rail  company-may.  soon  be 
'approaching  private  individuals.for,  other,  needed 

property  .>- •":  '•}.< x>  L-'  4"  &>;$%/$:.&%<  ^^     '    ,: 

'However,  looking  *at  how  the  company  has  han- 
dled the  disbursement  of  informatipn-and  the  one 

sided  approach  of  its  environmental  impact  study,. 
;  the county  commissioners  should  make  sure  DRG 

doesn't  railroad  the'county^  :^{<J':^^V. /  ' ■''■  ■ 
.-;.  The:  commissioners  are  "right  in  their  attitude  of 
:  '-'Let's  hold  public  hearings. to  see  what  the  people 

say."  They  are  also  right  in  their  feelings  of  letting 

the  company  know  that  the.  county  wants  to  know 
'  where,  what,  when  and  how  long  before  the  whistle - 

beginsfoblow.         ':  -'        -:      -     '  "    '-         -    ' 
The  public  ought  to  support  the  scheduled  hearing 

and  let  the  leaders  know  how  they  feel.     ..  ,    . 
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Wt  New  ;6i'l-.weiis'  reported  'i  n  S!El? UfeHMl 

I      .Oil   development  activity  con-.'    Energy.    CREDO  reportslhGwell  ~£*t^b.  "^^&S-K&*JLJ~i5&'£!- 
r  „- •.   _  ,•,_,.••       .  ,--   ■    ,.  •  .    ■     .   ....     ...         ',    -•    .  ;-,.  «     San     Juan   Countr.  Texaco  -?'• 


..  tinues  al  a  brisk  pace  In  soutlj- 
C  eastern  Utah' ^  with  reported'pro-  ■ 
[    due  U  on  on  two  well  completions, 
;    19  new  development  locations  in - 
►^San   Juan  ."County  "aixi  setting" of ' 
p~plpe  at  an  extension  of  Colorado's'  . 
i    Papoose" '  Canyon   Held"  near  the  ~~ 
[  "  Utah  Sta  to"  1J  r»;«  Z  '•  \:  -■  'J ' :.: '.  £i-Vi  } 
I.  "A    Wexpro    Company  "'well,'  12  _... 
[*  Bug,'sllualed  near  Uradcj"  on  the '.■-- 
Utah-Colorado  stale  line  was  re-:  - 
poried  to  have  flowed  132  barrels .. 


>rgy.  -CREDO   reports  the  veil 

shows'  indications  _  of' production 
Ironfaii  additional  four  in!er\-n 
in  Dakota  and  Jurassic  Morrison! 
The   San   Arroyo   field  has  pro-"' 
duced  more  than  73  billion  cubic  ■ 
feet   of "  gas 
1955.  i-'-C1-' 


San  *  JTuan^County,  Texaco': i'''S 

Dn  .;,,.. IncorpVrafed^ha^JSled  for'l7  lo-;itL"' 

«  .  .    ditlonsj  all  ln'th^ArethL-idMoalV'^ 

"tezuma^  Creek  areal^All'n'welli'l^-  'j 

are  J."  sch'c-dul'ed^toj'jest  '^Desert' J_-»  { » 

Creek"^at.';"the"  "*5,7O0-5,9ixf'  fobi^""?.' 


since   discovery  >'^  depth:  T.Jhe^?4;d(S'UVwm\"bef^i.-  .'  I 
\'r^i-"'  ~.i'~''  f"*'-:-.i-.V      located'  In"ffoVi^nlp*«^6in%-VX*v3     -\ 


Davis    Oil    set    pipe  at  a  well  <-.V  ™n^^,,2J_and^25.east.; 
11  miles  southwest  of  Dove  Creek.  ^..".V<i-    -•."."vvA'-.l;. 


>.■>/■-■  y *■- 


I  *"* 

I 


of.  water  and 
344,000  cubic  feet  of  ps  per  day, 


of  oil,  494  barrels 


■  according  to  Petroleum  Infofma-.' .-_.  duced  more  than  L5  million i  bar- 


Sample   recovery  "was"  8.8'cubic  -Vi  .Superlo^arha^also^edJed  .*'- ' 
.-•  .-      >  -■  -'•iCi    i'xaa  "..vi  rno  wildcat  tests  in  Desert  Creek~J...-4v-| 

feet     of     gas     and     l,4O0   cubic-     -,-.-.    --„-■.•     . --.'v     'Vi  -rtW-i' 
m  -     .         _#",i  -~    .  "»;  ••-••.    .^     «  ran^e  25  east  of.lownshlp  Oiv^ty, 
centimeters  of  oL    The  Indicated  -'  ■       iv  v  .    • "    -. ."*    .c'"  ~3  ;,     **-»  -iXir  -^ 
•  ,  .    ,•-„-,,    .,-  '    south  between  Aneth  and  Hoven-u-^.4    T 

producer  is  in  a  field  tliat  has  pro-'-CTI 


Hon.     Depth  of  the  well  is  6,370.  • 
.'In  Grand  _County  a  well  In  the.' 
San  Arroyo   field   lest  produced: 
2,5  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day,  commingled  from  Dakota  and. 
Buckhorn  formations  at  48G1-4937  J 
feet.   .  .The '  well,    situated   one-^. 
quarler'    mile,    west  1   of      the 
Colorado-Utah  line  on  the  north-' - 
east  side  of  the  San  Arroyo  field,' 
feel  of  gas  and  1,400  cubic"  centl-. 
meters  of  oiL    The  indicated pro^. 
ducer  Is  in  a  field  Hat  has  pro- 
duced    more""  than     1,5     million 
"barrels    of    oil   and .  11,8   billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  since  discovery 
in  1970,    the"  Colorado  Papoose. 
Production -■  Is     In   the    Paradox 
formation    at'  5,920   feet   In   the 
Ismay.  zone  and  6,174  in  Desert 
Creek,   •    "■ ;.  ■•;"*-  -  •"  V   -'-.  -». 

In    San     Juan  County,    Texaco 

is  owned  by   Texas   Oil  and  Gas, 

'  CREDO     petroleum     and     Moxa 


rels  of  oiland  1L8  billion  cubic';! 
feot  of  gas  since  discovery  In'' 
1970,  tfie  Colorado  Papoose.  Pro-,** 
duclion  Is  in  the  Paradox  forrn-^ 
ation  at  5,926  feel'ln  the  Ismay-' 
zone  and  6,174  In  Desert  Creek. "V. 


.  .,Two  San  Juan  wildcats  were  re-, ':'r\  , 
.ported    dry  and   abandoned  *-vL*V^c *-' 


foot  MCor  well  near  Cross  :.& 
foot  San  Juan'  JC'-5- 


5,500 

Canyon  and  a  300 

Minerals    drill    east 

'  Hat.-  if.?".--' •„  '»".*;  v 


of  Mexican;;."^ 
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By  Joseph  Baumaa 

Dcscrct  News  environmental  specialist 
'     Arches  National  Park:  soaring  rod 
'sandstone   arches,   sheer  cliffs,   clear 
blue  skys,  right? 

Wrong,  according  to  photographic 

evidence  displayed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Utah  Air  Conservation  Committee  Fri- 
day afternoon  in  the  Capitol,  Room  428. 

Committee  staff  members  projected 
sets  of  photographic  slides  taken  by 
National  Park  Service  employees  from 
the  visitors  center  at  Arches,  mostly  in' 
lttSO  and  early  this  year.  The  slides 
were  taken  between  8  and  9  a.m.  on 
different  mornings.  Each  set  of  con- 
nected photos  was  beamed  by  four 
projectors  onto  paper  taped  to  the 
room's  wall,  forming  panoramas. 

In  some  photos,  tremendous  con- 
centrations of  smoke  and  steam  were 
shown  over  the  stacks  of  the  Atlas 
Minerals  plant  near  Arches.  In  others, 
thick  haze  appeared  throughout  the 
region,  and  even  was  heavy  in  distant 
Spanish  Valley. 

One  set  of  slides  was  taken  oyer  a 
period  of  about  an  hour  and  40  minutes, 
•on  Sept.  13,  1979  starting  about  7:40 
a.m.  Great  palls  were  shown  over  the 
plant,  then  the  haze  seemed  to  spread 
out, 

"We're  not  sure  where  it's  coming 
from,"  said  Brent  Bradford,  executive 
secretary  of  the  committee.  "But  they 
are  seeing  visibility  complaints  from 
the  visitor's  center."  In  some  of  the 
slides,  haze  was  seen  in  Arches  itself. 

,  At  one  time  last  year,  Bradford^said, 
a  buttc  300  yards  from  the  visitor's 
center  was  obscured  by  thick  smog. 

Committee  member  Emily  Hill  said 
there  is'no  question  thalhaze  showed  up 
over   Atlas'   smokestack,   "yet  you're 


(Bradford)  unwilling  to  say  that  that's 
the  cause. " 

Bradford  replied  that  Atlas  "may 
very'  well  be  in  compliance  with 
visibility  requirements"  imposed  by 
the  state.  In  the  past,  Atlas  has  had  a 
'problem,  but  the  company  worked  with 
the  committee  and  is  apparently  now  in 
compliance  with  visibility  rules.  Also, 
some  of  Atlas'  emissions  were  harm- 
less steam.-     • 

One  expert  pointed  out  that  at  that 
time  of  the  day,  any  haze  from  Atlas 
would  be  between  the  visitor's  center 
and  the  sun.  Therefore,  the  sun  would 
light  up  the  particles  more  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  smog  were  viewed 
from  another  angle.  He  said  the 
situation  usually  improves  as  the  day 
continues. 

Bradford  repeatedly  said  he  did  not 
think  Atlas  was  solely  rcsponsibile  for 
any  visibility  problems  in  the  Moab 
area,  if  there  are  real  problems.  He 
said  other  causes  could  be  to  blame, 
such  as  wood-and  coal-burning  stoves 
and  open  burnings. 

,  The  fact  that  even  in  hot  seasons 
smog  extends  into  far-off  Spanish 
Valley,  when  the  hot.  temperatures 
could  be  expected  to  bum  away  an  air 
inversion,  indicates  Atlas  may  not  be 
the  culprit,  he  said. 

"I  think  we've  got  a  very  complex 
problem  from  there,"  he  said. 

A  committee  member  commented, 
"I  just  can't  believe  those  pictures 
exist.  It's  really  kind  of  a  shock."   ■ 

J.  Ralph  Macfarlane,  committee 
director,  said  he  has  driven  across 
Nevada  in  the  winter  and  seen  valleys 
where  there  were  no  wood-burning 
stoves  and  even  no  cattle,  and  found 
visibility  problems. 

Bradford  said  particulate  (dust) 
•  pollution  was  monitored  at  Moab  for 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
.  no  violations  of  the  clean  air  standards 
were  found.  But  the  monitoring  devices 
were  on  the  city's  east  bench  and  could  ' 
have  been  above  the  pollution,  he  said. 

"It's  obviously  localized,"  he  said  at 
another  point.  "Atlas  is  obviously 
contributing."  But  he  said  he  does  not 
know  to  what  extent  Atlas  is  respon- 
sible, and  he  had  indicated  Atlas 
improved  its  air  pollution  controls. 

The  committee  may  sponsor  new 
studies  to  sec  if  remedial  action  is 
needed. 
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Clue  Due  in  '82 
On  Location 
'  ForN-Wasles    '; 

By  Robert  S.  Halliday     '  .    "'■       "j 
Tribune  Environmental  Specialist 

The  U  S.  Department  of  Energy  has  speeded  up  its 

■  timetable  for  a  decision  on  the  site  for -a  national1 
high-level  nuclear  waste  repository  and  Utah  could'- 
be  tagged  for  it  within  two  years. 

Members  of  the  Utah  Nuclear  Waste  Repository 

Task  Force  learned  of  the  change  last  week  from 

.  Leslie  Casey,  a  DOE  representative  who  spoke  at  a 

public  meeting  on  the  repository  Issue  sponsored  by 

the  Utah  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Originally.  DOE  planned  to  make  its  final  site 

;  decision  in  1995.  That  has  now  been  changed  to  1992. 

Fundamental  choices  on  the  best  geologic  structure, 

.  due  between  now  and  Dec.  31,  19H2,  however,  could 

1  lock    Utah    into    the    running    for   final    choice   or 

eliminate  it  from  consideration  entirely,  the  task 

force  was  informed  Tuesday  by  Larry  F  Anderson, 

director,  Utah  Bureau  of  Radiation  and  Occupational 

Health. 

For  several  years,  DOE  has  been  sinking  test 

holes  and  otherwise  analyzing  a  variety  of  geologic 

,  formations  in  more  than  20  states  in  its  hunt  for  a 

repository  to  hold  the  dangerous  radioactive  material 

undisturbed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 

Formation  Is  Bedded  Salt 

The  formation  being  tested  in  Utah's  Paradox 

.    Basin,  Grand  and  San  Juan  counties,  is  bedded  salt 

,  found  in  a  thick  horizontal  layer.  Another  formation 

being  tested  is  domed  salt,  shaped  by  geologic  forces, 

located  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Both  bedded  and  domed  salt  is  found  in'  the 
Permian  Basin,  covering  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Texas 
and  Kansas 

Originally,  DOE  aimed  at  a  single  repository  in 
the  best  choice  of  formations  Now  it  has  decided  to 

■  sink  three  exploratory  shafts,  each  about  2,000  feet  . 
deep  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  one  each  in  tuff  (an 
extrusive  rock  produced  by  volcanic  eruptions), 
basalt  and  salt  .  .  .  with  limited  storage  of  the 
high-level  waste  in  each  to  "gain  more  knowledge  on 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each." 
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L  DOE  plans  to  decide  whether  to 
conUnue ScS^tion  in  Permian  Basin  salt  or  Utah's 
Paradox  Basin  salt,  Mr.  Anderson  said. 

if  the  agency  decides  on  Permian  at  that  time, 
Utah  would  be  eliminated  from  consideration.  If  the 
Paradox  Basin  is  selected,  Utah  would  of  course  still, 
be  in  the  running,  Mr  Anderson  noted 
Could  Be  Out  of  Picture 

•  By  Dec' 31,  1982,  DOE- will  decide  whether  the    . 
exploratory  shaft  and  test  storage  is  to  go  into  bedded    , 
ordomedialt  formation.  If  it  chooses ;  domedi wtt. 
Utah  would  be  out  of  the  picture  since  it  has  bedded 
■silt    If  the  DOE  decides  on  bedded  salt    and  the 

agency  goes  to  the  expense  of  sinking  the  20-feet- 

afameter  shaft  into  Paradox  Basin  salt,  then  Utah 

might  well  be  locked  into  a  final  choice  as  repository. 

Mr  Anderson  indicated. 

i .      The  Utah  task  force  has  been  charged  by  Gov 

I'Scott  M.  Matheson  with  analyzing  all  data  on iDOE I 

!.£K  the  advisability  of  using  Utah  s  salt  formation. 

'•socioeconomic    and    environmental    impacts,    and 

;'•  reporting  to  him  by  next  December  with  recommen- 

•  ;™affi  for  state  priicy  on  location  of  a  repository  In 

•  Paradox  Basin. 

"•  Considering  the  DOE  speedup, ,  the  task  force 
■•  Tuesday  discussed  a  proposed  Interim  report  to  the 
\  governor  now  and  decided  to  attempt  a  final  report 
f    by  next  September. 

.  '      "If  a  (federal)  decision  is  possible  by  next  Jan.  1, 
-•  we  can't  wait  until  December  to  make  our  final 
•'.report,"    said   Dr.   James   O  Mason,   Utah  health 
director  and  chairman  of  the  task  force. 

I        AAvin   E    Rickers',   director,  Utah -Division  of 

l  Environmental   Health,    quoted    DOE    o  ficia  s    a, 

1  saving  that,  to  create  the  repository  in  Baraoox 

•  bS  "Uiey  would  produce  enough £jt  to  provide  13 

'  pounds  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.S.. 


•  4  p    The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Wednesday,  April  1, 1981     _ 
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Marriott  Introduces' 
New  Tar  Sand  Bl 


Tribune  Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  —  Rep.  Dan  Mar- 
riott, R-Ulah,  Tuesday  reintroduced 
legislation  he  said  would  "finally  clear 
the  way  for  tar  sand  development." 

Despite  vast  tar  sand  deposits  —  90' 
percent  of  which  are  in  Utah  —  there , 
are  presently  no  "commercially  viable 
Ur  sand  facilities  in  the  nation,"  he 
said. 

Under  revised  legislation  which 
failed  in  the  last  Congress  following 
introduction  by  former  Rep.  Gunn 
McKay,  D-Utah,  combined  develop- 
ment of  oil,  gas  and  tar  sands  would  be 
permitted   on   land   leased  from   the 


federal  government  in  Utah  and  else-  '■ 
where.        ■•  .... 

Oil    and    gas    leasessees    are-  now  .. 
prohibited   from  developing  tar  sand  « 
deposits  found  on  their  land  subject  to 
their  leases,  under  provisions  of  the    ' 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.       \     .'  . 

Joint  Leases         '••'.'* 
Terming  language  and  interpretation  .. 
of,  the  act  a  "deterrent"  to  tar  sand 
production,  Marriott  said  his  legisla-  ', 
tion,  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
new  administration,  would  remove  the 
necessity  of  making  a  distinction  prior 
to   leasing   by   allowing   the   Interior 
Department  to  issue  a  joint  tar  sands- 
oil  gas  lease  for  the  same  section  of 
land. 

3       During  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Marriott  as  a  member  of  the  House 

[  Interior  Committee,  the  owner  of  such  a'  ■: 
lease  could  convert  his  existing  rights,,' 
to  a  combined  hydro-carbon  lease.  The 
secretary  of  the  interior  would  be 
permitted  to  establish  a  lower  aggre- 
gate limitation  for  leases  in  locations  he 
has  designated  as  tar  sand  areas,  with 
the  lease  tract  size  for  such  leases 
limited  to  5,120  acres. 

Utah  Concerns 

According  to  a  subcommittee  staff  : 
member,  Utah  concerns  that  would  : 
benefit  from  Marriott's  tar  sand  bill,  i 
include  Oil  Development  Co.  and  the  - 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.'  Roth  own  oil  and  ' 
,  gas  leases  and  they  want  to  explore  for  \ ' 
tar  sands.  >  .,•_' 

"Since  oil  and  gas  leases  often  cover  , 
land   which  contains  deposits  of  tar  : 
sands,  it  is  only  prudent  that  we  allow  ' 
companies  to  recover  oil  and  tar  sands 
from  the  same  lease,"  said  Marriott. . 
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By  PAT  THORNE 
Spocial  to  the  Standard-Examiner 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Repre- 
sentatives James  V.  Hansen,  R- 
Utah,  has  joined  Rep.  Jim  Santini, 
D-Nev.,  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Mines  and  Mining  subcom- 
mittee, in  the  second  major  synth- 
etic fuels  initiative  to  emerge  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

As  Santini,  with  Hansen  as  chief 
co-sponsors,  introduced  their  bill, 
Rep.  Dan  Marriott,  R-Utah,  hur- 
riedly dropped  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House  hopper.  Marriott  is  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Santini  subcom- 
mittee. 

•  A  similar  situation  occurred  last 
month  when  Santini  and  Marriott 
both  introduced  essentially  identic- 
al bills  on  oil  shale  leasing.  Mar- 
riott was  not  in  Washington  when 
both  of  his  bills  were  introduced, 
which  according  to  the  House  Par- 
liamentarian is  not  unusual,  but  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
specifying  that  only  members  may 
drop  bills  in  the  House  hopper. 


Asked  why  he  did  not  join  in  the 
subcommittee  initiative,  a  Mar- 
riott spokesman  said  the  three- 
term  Utah  lawmaker  did  not  want 
second  billing  on  the  list  of  spon- 
sors, especially  since  Santini  has 
no  tar  sands  in  his  Nevada  district 
and  Marriott  had  mostly  written 
the  bill. 

Santini,  however,  gives  author- 
.  ship  credit  to  former  Rep.  Gunn 
McKay,  D-Utah.  "During  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  the  mines  and  min- 
ing subcommittee  passed  through 
the  House  a  tar  sands  leasing  bill, 
H.R-.  7242,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Gunn  McKay,"  he  said. 
"However,  that  bill  died  in  the  Se-, 
nate.  This  new  bill  is  similar  to  the 
McKay  legislation." 

Subcommittee  spokesman  Mar- 
cus Faust  would  not  comment  on 
the  matter,  but  said,  "The  Santini- 
Hansen  bill  is  the  legislation  that 
will  move  through  the  committee." 

Rep.  Hansen,  in  remarks  as  the 
bill  was  introduced  said,.  "It  is  es-' 
timated  that  domestic  deposits  of 
tar  sand  contain  at  least  30  billion 
barrels  of  oil,  and  that  as  much  as  5 
billion  barrels  are  presently  recov- 
erable with  known  technology. 
While  tar  sand  deposits  occur  in  22 
states,  it  is  estimated  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  in-place  oil  occurs  in' 
my  Congressional  District  in 
Utah." 

Development  of  tar  sands  has 
been  frustrated  by. a  15-year 
moratorium  on  leasing  of  federally 
managed  public  lands  for  commer- 
cial development,  Hansen  ex- 
plained. Because  the  Mineral  Leas- 
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ing  Act  does  not  define  tar  sands  ia 
oil  and  gas  leases,  developers  have 
been  prohibited  from  tapping  the 
resource. 

The  bill  would  create  what  is 
termed  a  "combined  hydrocarbon  ' 
lease"  which  would  allow  develop- 
ment of  oil,  gas  and  tar  sands  on 
the  same  land  sections.    . 

"Prior  to  1965,  the  State  of  Utah 
faced  similar  difficulties  in  the 
leasing  of  state  lands;  but  in  that 
year,  Utah  resolved  that  problem 
by  passing  legislation  authorizing 
tar  sand  leasing  under  a  new  'com- 
bined hydrocarbon  lease',"  Hansen 
asserted.  "The  bill  I  introduced  ■ 
gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
resolve  the  same  problem  with  the 
same  method.".     ■    ' 

According  to  Santini,  private  de- 
velopers have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain enough  contiguous  acreage  to 
pursue  research,  demonstration 
and  development  activities  with  ' 
tar  sands.  Under  the  new  bill, 
limits  for  competitive  tar  sand  ' 
leases  may  be  increased  from  640 
acres  to  5,120  acres. 

The  legislation  also  allows  hoi-  ! 
ders  of  an  existing  oil  and  gas  lease  ■ 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  a  converted  lease  to  include  tar 
sands. 

The  bill  also  empowers  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  adjust  royal- 
ties and  extend  existing  lease 
terms  in  order  to  stimulate  com- 
mercial production  of  the  resource. 

The  Santini-Hansen  tar  sands  bill 
is  anticipated  to  receive  priority 
action  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 
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By  Arva  M.  Smith  f " '-"  '.'.""•    '  ■' 

Deseret  News  correspondent  .  *  •  .        .' 

PRICE  —  Concerns  about  possible  water  shor- 
tages, problems  of  pollution  and  waste  disposal,  and 
lack  of  housing  were  expressed  Tuesday  at  a  meeting' 
arranged  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  get 
public  comment  on  the  proposed  Emery  synfulels 
project.    .-..-    .'■       '     .-       -,.... 

The  project  planned  for  a  site  3>A  miles  northeast 
of  Emery  in  western  Emery  County  near  the  Sevier 
County  line,  could  temporarily  triple  the  population 
of  Emery  County  arid  permanently  increase  the 
population  by  half.      . 

The  peak  construction  work  force  is  estimated  at 
3,800  and  the  peak  operations  work  force  at  660. 

But  families  and  related  service  industries  and 
professional  services  needed  by  the  workers  couJd 
bring  as  many  as  19,000  new  people  to  the  county 
^uiporarily  and  5,400  permanently.  The  population 
Emery  County  is  only  about  10,000.  The  county  has 
Feady  had  a  122.9  percent  increase  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  meeting  Tuesday  in  Price  was  one  of  four 
arranged  by  the  BLM,  which  is  beginning  work  on  an 
environmental  'impact  statement.  Other  meetings 
were  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Castle  Dale'.  A  fourth 
meeting  is  scheduled  Thursday  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Green 
River  High  School  in  Green  River.      ' 

A    BLM    team    from    the    Richfield    office    is 
scheduled   to   complete  .the  environmental   impact  ■ 
statement  in  December.  .".   -■' 

Some  of  the  comments  at  the  Price  meeting  came 
from  members  of  an~eVening  College  of  Eastern  Utah 
speech  class,  taught  by  Charles  M.  AcklLn.  Class 
members  were  assigned  to  make  presentations  at  the 
meeting  attended  by  about  40  people.  The  group 
■  included  members  of.  the  class, 'government  and 
company  officials  and  a  few  other  people. 

Terry  Marshall,  a  class'member,  said  after  the 
plant  needsof  9,200  acre-feet  per.year  are  met,  the  ' 
remaining  amount  of. water  might  be  too  small  during 
dcy  years.  ..    - ";".'  \.  ...      ^    .'_  "".'"  ■_.     -      - 

Blanche  Waterman  said  the  shortage -of  housing 
would  be  a  key  concern.  John  Wilcox  asked  about' 
methods  of  waste  disposal  He  asked  if  problems  of 
toxic  waste  could  result  from  the  1,500  tons  of  waste 
produced  each  "day  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of  ash  and    ' 
sludge.,         .•  • .     :.-  •    * 

^^(3  rant  Smith,  psychologist   with   Four  Corners '  • 

A  fctaI   Health,   said  such  a  large  influx   of  people 

{       Bd  result 'in  unique  mental  health  problems  facing 

^^^  community.    He    said    environmental     impact 

studies    rarely    address    such    potentially    serious 

problems.       ."*■*'  ■ 

In    small   group  discussion   sessions,   those   at- 
tending the  meeting  concluded  that  the  No.  1  problem 


.  would  be' social  and  econbmic'impact  issues.' 

They  classified  problems  of  air  quality  as  the 
next  most  important  concern,  followed  by  culinary 

•  water  problems,  waste  disposal  and  mental  health. 

.  Three  companies' have  banded  together  to  study 
'  the  feasibility  of  building  a  plant  to  convert  3.7 
million  tons'  of  coal  a  year  from  existing  and  planned 
mines  to  methanol  and  high  BTU  synthetic  gas. 
■  ■  A  total  of  3S9  million  gallons  of  methanol,  an 
easily  transportable  and  slorable  clean-burning  and 
high-performance  liquid,  would  be  produced  by  the 
plant  each  year.  A  total  of  52.7  billion'  cubic  feet  of 

•  high  BTU  gas  would  also  be'produced  each  year. 

Methanol  could  be  used  to  power  automobiles,-- 
turbines  and  boilers.  The  gas,  which  could,  be 
transported  in  existing  natural  gas  lines,  could  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  natural  gas.  Fuel 
produced  by  the  plant  would  be  equivalent  to  21,500 
barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Produced  as  byproducts  would  be  21,000  tons  of 
sulfur  a  year  and  23,000  long  tons  of  ammonia.  There 
would  be  1,500  tons  of  waste  produced  a  day  in  the 
form  of  ash  and  sludge,  which  would  be  trucked  to  an 
on-site  landfill. •■  .-•.-.."..-• 

The  statement 'from  the ;  three  companies  in-' 
volved  in  the  project,  Mountain  Fuel  Resources  Inc., 
a  division  of  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.;  Conoco  Coal 
Development  Co.,  a  division  of  Conoco  Oil  Corp. ;  and 
Mono  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Southern  California 
Edison,  said  the  best  available,  pollution  control  ■ 
technology  would  be  used  to  minimize  emissions 
from  slacks  of  three  coal-fired  boilers.    .  ■-. . 

The  companies  say  the  preferred  method  for 
transporting' coal  to  the  plant  site  and  methanol  to 
market  areas  would  be  via  a  new  railroad  being 
planned  to  serve  Emery  County.  Truck  transport 
would  also  be  used  for  a  portion  of  the  coal  supply  and  ' 
a  pipeline  is  being  considered  as  an  alternate  to  rail 
transport  for  methanol.  The  high  BTU  gas  would  be 
transported  by  a  new  pipeline  to  be  constructed  ' 
between  the  plant  site  and  existing  major  natural  gas 
transmission  lines  near  Price. 

A  total  of  9,200  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  would  be 
needed  and  would  come  from  a  reservoir  that  would 
be  created  by  building  a  dam  on 'Muddy  Creek. 
Construction  of  the  dam  is  planned  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1983.  Options  for  the  water  required  have 
already  been  obtained  from  the  Muddy  Creek 
Irrigation  Co. 

•"  An  option  to  purchase  2,200  acres  of  land  now 
used  for  grazing  and  farmingis  being  negotiated. 
Plant  construction  is  scheduled'  to  begin  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1984.  Completion  date  is  scheduled  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1987.  .'- 

To  deal  with  housing  problems,  the  company 
statement  says'  there  are.plans  to  build  a  construction 
camp  for  2,250  people.      -.      .  .        ..... 

-^--r^.  .         ■  ...... 
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The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  recently  held 
scoping  meeting  in  Castle  Dale  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful, as  nearly  100  county  residents  addressed 
concerns  for  the  coal  gasification  plant  project. 

No  one  will  l<no=w=wh^ffieT==Tfie="proiect  will 
materialize  or  not  for  another  six  to  12  months." 
Meantime,  feasibility  studies,  EIS  studies  and  any 
other  investigation  as  the  the  imapct  on  the  area 
should  not  overlook  the  impact  of  the  coal  mines 
needed  to  produce  the  coal  needed  to  fire  the  plant. 
"  If  the  project  comes  on  line,  as  scheduled,  there 
will  be  an  almost  2-1  ratio  of  miners  to  plant  em- 
ployees. This  impact  needs  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered since  there  are  few  studies  that  control, 
whether  coal  mines  will  open  up,  'how  many  em- 
ployees, environmental  impact,  and  so  on. 

It  was  also  well  noted  that  not  only  government 
officials  were  in  attendance,,  but  other-concerned 
citizens  were  there.  They  were  the  ones  who  emr 
phasized  what  would  happen  to  taxes,  water  during 
a  dry  year,  as  we  have  now,  and  schools. 

Though  not  all  of  these  will  make  it  into  the  BLM's 
EIS,  they  should  be  looked  at  and  considered  by  the 
companies  proposing  the  project,  elected  officials, 
wafer  boards,  and  others. 

If  the  county  wants  the  project,  which  they 
seemed  to  say  at  the  meeting,  then  more  control  of 
the  questions  that  should  be  considered  should  come 
from  the  county  level  and  not  from  state  and  special 
interest  groups.  - 
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Deserct  News  Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  —  Any  perma-. 
ncnt  tar  sands  leasing  program 
must  be  designed  cooperatively  by 
state  and  federal  governments,  and 
the  state  must  be  given  an. equal 
partnership  in  that  leasing  program. 
Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson  told  a  House 
subcommittee  Thursday. 

•theson,  In  testimony  prepared 
livery  to  the  Mines  and  Mining 
-nmittee,  said  lack  of  an  ap- 
propriate federal  leasing  program 
may  be  the  biggest  impediment  to 
tar  sand  development. 

"As  we  are  all  aware,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  now 
entering  the  16th  year  of  a  self- 
imposed  moratorium  on  federal  tar 
sand  leasing,"  Matheson  said. 

He  said  Utah  strongly  supports 
the  proposed  creation  of  a  combined 
hydrocarbon  lease.  Such  a  lease 
'would  eliminate  problems  differen- 


tiating between  conventional  oil  and 
tar  sands,  and  would  also  aid 
development  in  intermixed  federal 
and  state  lands  in  Utah,  he  said. 

Matheson  also  supported  a 
grandfather  clause  for  existing  oil 
and  gas  leases,  and  allowing  their  to 
a  combined  hydrocarbon  lease.  He 
supported  a  similar  provision  for 
conversion  of  valid  mining  claims. 

But,  Matheson  said,  "As  with 
coal  and  oil  shale,  the  state  of  Utah's 
support  for  development  of  our. tar 
sands  is  contingent  upon  that  de- 
velopment being  beneficial  to  the 
citizens  of  our  state.  Our  objective 
remains  the  same,  to  manage  Utah's 
growth  so  as  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  Utahns  now 
enjoy." 

In  addition  to  state  participation 
in  a  leasing  program,  Matheson 
said,  the  governor  of  a  stale  where 
an    existing    lease    or    claim    was 


located  should  have  to  concur  in  its 
conversion  and  in  approval  of  any 
proposed  operating  plan. 

Matheson  said  Utah  is  estimated 
to  contain  26  million  barrels,  or  93 
percent,  of  the  total  national  tar 
sands  resource.  An  estimated  10  to 
20  percent  of  that  may  ultimately  be 
recoverable,  the  governor  said. 

He  said  that  as  early  as  1967  the 
state  enacted  legislation  to  provide  . 
for  a  unified  hydrocarbon  lease.  He 
created  a  Tar  Sands  Task  Force  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  which  recom- 
mended a  10-year,  $131  million  plan. 
The  Utah  Legislature  has  provided  a 
$-550,000  grant  to  develop  a  50-barrel- 
per-day  pilot  plant,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  developing  a 
iOO-barrel-per-day  plant,  he  said.  Six 
firms  have  applied  for  federal  fund- 
ing, to  study  feasibility  of  commer- 
cial tar  sand  development,  and. three 
corporations  h3ve  submitted  appli- 
cations to  the  federal  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp.  for  funding,  he  said. 
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By  Frank  Hewlett 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau 
WASHINGTON  —  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  ap- 
proved unanimously  Thursday  a  bill  to 
clear  the  way  to  develop  Utah's  vast  tar 
sands  potential,  the  bulk  of  which  is  on 
.  federal  lands. 

•  Chairman  Jim  Santini,  D-Nev.,  or- 
dered the  bill  sent  to  the  parent 
'Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  after  a  two-hour  hearing  in 
which  tliree  Utahns  participated. 

In   doing   so,   Mr.   Santini   rejected . 
onposition  voiced  by  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
which    the   Nevadan    accused   of      a 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude." 

Rep  Dan  Marriott,  R-Utah,  offered  a 
substitute  (clean)  bill  wliich  was  ap- 
proved at  the  conclusion  of  the  mark-up  ■ 
session  lie  said  it  removed  some  minor 
objections  which  should  help  bring 
'  about  action  in  the  Senate  where  a 
similar  bill  failed  to  pass  last  year. 

Rop  James  V.  Hansen.  R-Utah 
whose  Utah  1st  Congressional  District 
contains  90  percent  of  the  nation  s  tar 
sand  deposits,  said  there  were  nearly 
100  known  deposits  which  were  general- 
'  ly  situated  in  the  Uintah  and  Paradox 
basins  of  eastern  Utah. 
Mr.  Hansen  noted,  the  State  of  Utah 


had  resolved  a  thorny  problem  by 
permitting  a  company  to  receive  in  lieu 
of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  a  "combined 
hydrocarbon"  lease  permitting  recov- 
ery of  both  oil  and  tar  sands. 

Mr.  Marriott,  a  supporter  of  tar  sand 
legislation,  reported  "at  least  one 
estimate  has  indicated  that  80  percent 
of  the  truly  valuable  tar  sand  in  the 


United  States  is  found  on  federal  land." 
"I  am  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Marriott, 
"that  the  legislation  we  are  considering . 
here  today  is  the  best  solution  to  pull  tar 
sand  development  out  of  the  quagmire 
and  place  it  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  go  forward  on  federal  lands." 

Making  a  similar  strong  case  for  the 
legislation  was  Fred  W.  Finlinson,  a 
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Salt  Lake  attorney  and  member  of  the 
Utah  Senate  where  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

Son  Finlinson  also  submitted  a 
statement  from  Utah's  Gov.  Scott 
Matheson,  who  he  said  also  strongly 
supports  the  legislation.  . 

■  "I  am  appearing  here  today  in  behalf 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas 
Association  which  consists  of  some  750 
member  companies  involved  in  all 
phases  of  energy  production  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,"  said  Sen. 
Finlinson. 

He  said- that  this  year  the  association 
had  named  a  tar  sands  committee 
which  endorsed  a  leasing  approach  like 
Utah's  on  state  lands  which  authorizes 
"a  lessee  to  develop  all  hydrocarbons  in 
the  leased  lands  except  coal,  gilsoiutc 
and  oil  shale." 

Good  news  also  came  for  the  legisla- 
■'  tion  from  Carrey  Carruthers,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Interior  for  land  ana 
water  resources,  who  reported  tins 
administration  strongly  supports  such 
action." 

•  Mr.  Carruthers  suggested  an  amend- 

'  ment  providing  the  leasing  provisions 

would   not   apply   to.  nafionnl   parte. 
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"  \  By  PAT  THORNE  ^  x  .   ' 

.    •*•  Sepciol  to  Standard-Examiner     "' 

:•  WASHINGTON.  — ,  Frustrated  by  past  at- 
tempts, backers  of. 'tar  sands  development  are 
I  once   again  moving  a  far  sands  leasing  bill 

■  through  Congress.         "■»«,'-'   ..    •-    '•-.      .  "'" 

•. .    The  House  Interior  Mines  subcommittee  last 

•  week  approved  a  measure  to  spur  production  of 
;.  tar  sands,  90  percent  of  which  are  located  in 
J.aljout  1 00  deposits  in  Eastern  Utah's  Uintah  and 

■  Paradox  Basins.—         -      •■■-■>■      ••» 
'.-House  passage'  came  late   in   the   session, 

■  however,  and  the  bill  died  in  the  Senate  for  lack 
.  of  attention.  .-■■-■       ...-_;-._:..•      •• 

Rep.  James  Santini,  D-Nev.,  subcommittee 

■  chairman,  with  Rep.  Dan  Marriott,  R-Utah, 
arid  Rep.  James  V.  Hansen,  R-Utah,  member  of 
Interior  Committee,  are  combining  forces  to 
a^^fe  full  passage  in  the  current  session.   ; 

M  Btar  sand  leasing  bill  is  necessary  to. 
.  c^^^t  what  Santini  terms  "a  simple  problem 
—  because  no  one  could  define  tar  sands,  there 
has  not  been  one  federal  tar  sands  lease  issued 
in  the  United  Stales  since  1965." 

-  During  a  subcommittee  hearing,  Hansen  said 
"the  root  of  the  problem  can  be  traced  to 
federal  legislation  in  1950  ...  Ironically,  Con-1 
gress  actually  intended  at  that  time  for  the 
provisions  to  allow  federal  leasing  of  tar  sands. 

•  ."The  Department  of  Interior,  as  a  result  of  a 
'.Solicitor's  opinion  found  itself  statutorily  incap- 

-  able  of  issuing  tar  sands  leases,"  Hansen  said. 

_  The  1981  bill  is  a  means  of  legally  allowing 
.recovery  of  both  oil  and  tar  sands  under  the 
same  lease.  _.".,*       ■•';"'      '  .'•. 
^-The  vehicle  provided  in  the  bill  is  a  "com- 
bined hydrocarbon  lease.''.    - 

Hansen  "said  since  the  vast  majority  of  the 

lands  containing  tar  sands  have  had  oil  and  gas 

;  leases  already  issued,  it  would  permit  a  com- 

"bined  hydrocarbon  lease  for  recovery  of  both.' 

.Salt  Lake  City  attorney  and  Utah  state  Sen.  ■ 

■  Fred  Finlinson,  testifying  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
'  tain  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  strongly  endorsed 

thebilL  -.- C,  ■    -.  -.>.>.-.  ,  -     -„».•• 
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.  The  association  consists  of  750  member  com- 
panies involved  in  all  phases  of  energy  produc- 
■s  tion  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  areas. 

Finlinson  said  "this  approach  is  patterned 
after  the  combined  hyrdocarbon  leasing  prog- 
ram which  Utah  adopted  in  1958  to  deal  with  the 
same  problem  on  state  lands.   -■  ■  v.    . 

' '     "We  have  found  this  approach  very  success- 
ful in  Utah,"  he  said.     :    ".  %' 
'.'.     Marriott  cited  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates that  domestic  tar  sand  resources  range 
from  24  to  30  billion  barrels  of  oil.    '     .    •" 

"It  is  the  largest  known,  non-fluid  petroleum 
'resource  in  the  United  States,"  Marriott  said." 
;  "An  important  domestic  source  of  energy  has 
remained  undeveloped  at  a  time  when  this 
nation  has  a  need  of  such  resources,"  he  said. 
"It  is  time  to  remove  the  legal  obstacles  to 
development.""-:        -    -.'"    "'"'•",."; 

Administation" support  was  voiced  by  Assis- 
tant Interior  Secretary  Garrey  Carruthers,  who 
said  "this  administration  is  convinced  that  this 
combined  hydrocarbon  leasing  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  insure  tar  sand  development 
on  public  lands."    '"•'"••.;.'         - 

The  Interior  official  agreed  with  alldwing 
existing  oil  and  gas  leases  to  be  converted  to  the 
new  lease  if  the  lease-holdef'applied  within  two 
years  and  diligently  pursued  production. 

Royalties  would  be  12.5  percent  of  the  value 
of  production  of  tar  sand,  Carruthers  said.  . 
■-'*'.  •  j 

The  Interior  Department  requested  language 
'  in  the  bill  to  prohibit  development  in  national 
parks  and  recreation  areas,,  as  well  as  other 
( lands  where  mineral  leasing  is  prohibited. 

Carruthers  was  slightly  less  optimistic  about 
the' potential  of  tar-sand  development  than 
were  the  Western  lawmakers. 

"I  am  aware  that  its  development  will  not 
solve  the  energy  prokblems  of  the  United 
States,"  Carruthers  said.  "However,  a  small, 
yet  significant  addition  to  the  nation's  domestic 
oil  production  Would  be  welcome." 
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By  Gail  Moore  '.'■'"'.'.'.'  '      i 

Dcseret  News  correspondent  •    •      •       -  '      ■  -  • 

VERNAL  —  Officials  confirmed  here  Thursday)' 
federal  approval  of  building  Deseret  Generation  and; 

■  Transmission  Cooperative's  800-megawatt  power', 
:.  plant  near  Bonanza,  Uintah  County,  45  miles  ■ 
;'  southeast  of  Vernal.  ...  .  ■■      '■ 

+        The  decision  on  the  electrical  generation  plant's  ! 

■  location  came  from  Robert  Burford,  national  director  i 
"  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  plant,  to  be  ' 
;  known  as  Moon  Lake  Power  Plant,  will  consume  coal 

from  a  mine  northeast  of  Rangely,  Colo.,  25  miles  • 
east  of   Bonanza.   It  was   favored   over  one   also 
-considered  near  Rangely.  _.  •     ..  j 

f         One  of  two  400-megawatt  generation  units  of  the  ' 

■  Moon    Lake    project    will    be    built    immediately, 
spokesmen  said.  Crews  for  the  construction  have. 
been  sought  during  the  past  several  weeks,  eastern' 
Utah  employment  offices  said.  ••-        -      :: 

Burford's  approval  for  building  the  Deseret  units' 
on   BLM  land  northwest  of   Bonanza   presumably 

•:d  letters  from  the  governors  of  Utah  and 
do    saying    they'    were     satisfied    with    the 
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measures  Deseret  will  fake  to  mitigate  effects  of  the 
development  on  the  environment  and  the  eastern 
Utah  people  and  residents  in  bordering  western 
Colorado.       .  ,.  • 

Six  rural  electric  associations  in  Utah,  Wyoming 
and  Nevada  are  developing  the  power  project  to  help 
unlock  oil  shale  deposits  of  the  eastern  Utah-western 
Colorado  area.  The  Rangely  coal  mine  will  be  sunk  to 
provide  fuel  for  the  Bonanza  generating  units.  Water 
pumped  from  Green  River's  water  formations  32 
miles  away  will  help  in  the  huge  generation 
operation. 

The  Bonanza  power  plant  will  generate  enough 
electricity  to  supply  800,000  people.  Hundreds  of  jobs 

•:sult  in  the  Utah  and  Colorado  areas  of  the 
L,  spokesmen  said.  Other  jobs  will  result  in 
ping  the  oil  shale  areas.  '    • 

ews  soon  will  lay  a  35-mile  railroad  from  the 
Rangely  coal  mine  site  to  the  Bonanza  power  plant 
site  almost  directly  west  across  the  Utah-Colorado 
border.  The  railroad  wall  be  somewhat  of  a 
pioneering  effort  with  the  lack  of  such  transportation 
arteries  in  the  remote  eastern  Uintah  County  terrain, 
some  sai(L  ,.,%  ...•..'•- 


BLM  and  Rural  Electrification  Administration-, 
officials  will  sign  an  agreement  granting  permission 
for  Deseret  Generation  and  Transmission  to  build 
after    a    Washington,    D.C.,    meeting    Wednesday. 
Assent  of  the  two  state's  governors  was  reviewed  1 
before  signing  of  the  agreement.  About  1,840  acres  of  . 
BLM  land  will  be  occupied  for  the  power  generation 
project,  officials  estimated.     . .      ■  ' 

■  •"  A  number  of  permits  will  be  issued  to  Deseret  as  . 
construction  develops,  said  Curtis  Tucker  of  the 
Vernal  office  of  BLM.  Some  permits  will  cover 
miles-long  corridors  about  a  mile  wide  for  locating 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  from  the  generating 
units  later  in  the  19S0s.  '  _    .'.•'•"*     "  ■ 

■  "  Deseret  Generation  hopes  for  completion  of  the 
first  400-megawatt  unit  in  19S4  and  the  second 
400-megawatt  unit  before  1990.  ■    ' 

Wells  will  be  drilled  in  the  Walker  Hollow  area  of, 
the  Green  River,  about  six  miles  south  of  Jensen, 
Uintah  County,  to  provide  the  water  needed  in  the 
coal-fired  electrical  power  generation.  Crews  must' 
lay  about  32  miles  of  pipeline  to  the  Bonanza  plant 
site  as  part  of  the  first  unit's  construction,  officials 
said.  '.".''- 

Uintah  County  road  construction  will  be  required 
to  help  the  project  along.  Road  building  will  start 
soon  west  of  U45,  about  five  miles  north  of  Bonanza, 
to  provide  access  to  the  construction  site.  BLM 
permits  also  will  be  required  for  the  roads. 

State  and  county  officials  and  Deseret  Genera-  ' 
tion    officers    welcomed   the    BLM    action    on   the 
cooperative's  application  to  clear  construction  of  the 
Bonanza  plant.  Many  predicted  far-reaching  benefits' . 
to  the  regions  in-the  two  states  "almost  too  numerous  • 
to  recount.''  ;..-•  .  •  "•" 

The  underground  coal  mine  will  be  developed  in 

Rio  Blanco  County/Colo.,  by  Western  Fuels-Utah  Inc.. 

A'pipeline  also  will  be  built  to  take  water  from  the 

White  .River    system    to    the    coal    mine,     BLM 

"  spokesmen  said.'    . 

Rights  of  way  are  needed  from  BLM  and  other 
federal  agencies  for  the  power  generation  site's  Units 
1  and  2;  the  Utah-Colorado  railroad;  the  pipelines  in 
both  stales;  a  345-kilovolt  transmission  line  from  the 
Bonanza  power  plant  to  a  proposed  power  substation 
near  Mona,  Juab  County;  and  138-kilovolt  transmis- 
sion systems  to  Upalco  and  Vernal  in  Utah  and  to 
Rangely,  Colo.  .  .       '_        ..    '._ 
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-■   •   '  "■':- ■''■.'•  ■'.   '*  ■•  ■.■■■'':  [''■•::     :'";'.   ''}   /^w-V«rl^ew.rtir«-»H.'ni««i    lhat.!ibout»  percent  et  uWl  U.S.  domestic* 


...  v» 


''More  capital' 'will  be  invested  in  ftur/ 

stales  in  the  next  10  years. than  in  the* 


past  100  years., 


i5.v,    By  Roberts.  Halllday.1;-.-    ■. 
''.';'  Tribune  Environmental  Specialist' "" 

r    'The  SlagRcring  potential  impact  pit.  iV.  >Acceieniled  Development 
'enertjv  production  in  the  Intcrmountain    .'!  ■.■■..,..  •        ,      •       ..  , ,      v    .  •■ 

•\Sest  is  Sven  general  dimension  in  anf*>:  "Much"  of- the    emerging    synfuels 
[inventory    of   existing'  and   potenUa)  ..industry  WiU-bc  V 

projects   by 

Policy  Office. . 
WESTPO  Is  nn  organization  'of:  Ihc 

governors  of  12  western  states.  The. 
.slates  hnvc  common  lifestyles,  objee-,. 
■  lives  and  problems  and  WESTPO  was  . 
Iformed  to  present  a  concerted  voice. in 

protecting  regional  Interests.  ;.'•*.•■  '■  '•*' 
It  includes  the  governors  of  North  and 
•South    Dakota,'  Nebraska,    Montana/ 

Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  New 


l    existing    ana    pouriiuaj  ^uiuuauj        .,.:,.     -i.w»i« '<JV  V  ..\. 

the   Western   Governors    near  our  vast  deposits  of  coal,  oil  shale,     syniuels  in  the  m 


agricultural,  resources  for,,bioconvcr 
sion.  This  accelerated  development  wUl 

occur  alongside  the  Conventional  ener- 
gy production  already  in  .  place  or 
planned  for  our  stales:  oil  and  natural 
gas  wells' In -the  Thrust  Belt  and  other 
formations  throughout  our  region:, un- 
derground and'surf8cc  mining  of  huge 
coal  reserves, 'coal-fired  power  plants 
and  "uranium  'mining  and  milling 
facilities.!  ^cv  )t.;j,  •..  ,.>,-;•;  -(.  ,."_-:  3 ., 

"The  cumulative'  ImpacU'.'of  these 

activities  are  difficult  lo  comprehend.  ! 
Thercwill  be' impacts  on  our  air,  land 
and  water'.,'/,  on  our  public  facilities 
isling  public  faciblies  and  permanently,    and  services  such1  as  streets,  highways, 
alter  the  character  of  the  region.  .',..-.  .schools,  'water   and  sewage  systems, 

Colorado  Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm,  in\'  police  and. fire  protection  . 
an  introductory  lo  the  WESTPO  publi- 
cation, commented:  •    .     '    :,  :'.     ■    ;  - 

i  ■  "The  West' is  experiencing  change, 
change    at    an    almost    unprc 


1 


Mexico,  Nevada,  Arizpna  and  Alaska: .;  | 
'••  •  Lion's  Share  of  Energy  (••-!;.'• 
Tliesc  states  contain  the  lion's'sharc  ^ 
of  the  cnergv  wealth  of  the  nation  and  ; 
the  rush  lo  extract  these  natural 
resources  threatens  to' overwhelm  ex  " 


available',  supply  of  'labor,  '.capital.'^ 
materials  and  equipment  and,  most.' 
importantly,  on  our  way  of  life. 

'"The- days  when  the, West  was  a  land ' 


iijsx  A  :.  km».  •  •*&  t^grzriz 


permanently    alter 
economic  structure. 


its.   social    and 


unhurried 
forever. 


pace    of. 


life  .:  are  >gone 


V. 


The  /WESTPO--'  report-  notes    that   .about  29  percent  of  total  U.S. domestic* 
energy  acUvitics  alone^ Without  consid- .  oil  output  and  10  percent  of  1U  natural  f 
ering  mineral  development,  could  bring  -gas    production,   the   report  said.   It., 
tie  region  a    40  percent  increase  in  ;.placcd  the  1900  projection at  one  brthan/*, 

idircc employment  by.  1990   .V-an  '  barrels  of. oil  and  three  trillion  cubic;,. 

J  increase  of  about  205,000  direct,  on-site     feet  of  natural  gas  annually.  , .  ...  .  ;  :,  .,, 

west.(i,jobs.in.oil.  gas, -uranium,  coal  and      .  ^^  [f[  {hc  vvESTPG  states  '  , 

"hold  211   billion   tons  of   recoverable „,, 

ig'  an  cmploymcnt-to-population  •  reserves,  44  percent  of  the  U.S ,.'  total. ,,,; 

multiplicr-of  five,  the  report-sald  an  ..'.but  in  1970  the  rcg.on  produced  only  6,, 

'■Influx  of  population-due  to  those  jobs,*' percent  of  Ihc. national  total    By  19T9.^| 

!  •prcdominnhly  impacting  rural  areas...  the.WESTPO  region  was  producing  W  ., 

•SSdSiS ?1.02S.000people.      '.  '  '"  '     'million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  26  percent  of 

;   To' fill :  the  needs  of  that' additional    the  national  total.    ,^_    •  . .,,    -    , 

'  populace   will    require    public   capital".'-    .       Lead  In  Coal  Production?.  '•«.,.. 

■  construction 'costs  estimated  at  $13.1     :   By  ,1990,' the  WESTPO  region  could  , 
•.'billion,  -tho:  WESTPO   analysis  ,'lndl-    produce  approximately  432  million  tons'. 

"catcd.-  '.■•'  '■."■  ;''*■'  ",  ,.  '':'?  a  year,  a  150  percent  Jump  from  1979,  to. 
Schools, Wlce.'Firemm.  '  ../'become,  the  ,  leading. , coal-producing 
,  '  ...    ■       ,     „    ■'        '  ■    region'  [n  "theAcountry,./.the    report  ' 

, ,  Among  thercquircmenU.  the  report   •/ ««J 
:  said,' will  be  6,253  new  elementary  nnd-CQlcuiatca 
S  535'ncw'sccondary  school  classrooms. -i.rpouj"!  0f   the  WESTPO  'states • 
.Y.325  additional  police,  1,312  additional  ,  Ulah|.  Colorado; 'Wyoming  and  New;! 
.'  firemen,  ,2n,r),000  square  feet  of  new     Mexico'.  .  ,  contain  93  percent  of  the 
police  facilities,  209,100  square  feet  of  ^  nalion's  total  uranium  reserves. 

■  additional  municipal  office  space,  oddi- 
tional  wastewater  treatment  capacity! 
for   102.5   billion   gallons  '  dally,  ■  4,100 

';morc  hospital  beds.  1,927  more  doct&ra  ;, 
/■•and  205,000  more  dwelling  units.      •. 

'  '   in  1979,  the  WESTPO  slates  produced 

900  million  barrels  of  oil  and  two  trillion 

'cubic  feet  of  natural  gas./cpresenling 


rt  I  - 


J       -' 


'.tii'f  •-'•■  t'i'«i  ' 
the  WESTPO' 

>;• Wyoming  and  New  _ 

nfiln   O^    rvorrpnt  nf  the 

Utah,  ;'Colorado'.  and  Wyoming,'  'ac-'  ^ 

'cording'to  the  I>c^artmcnt  of  Interior."  1 

'contain  100  percent  of  Uie  counlry'soil  ■;■ > 

shale  of  sufficient  quality  lo  produce  25  T 

to  100  gallons  of  shale  oil  per  ton  of  -^ 

shale  ,,..  .a  total  resource  of  731  billion  s' 

J   .'1  •'  tAAHSTAfg  OfFrCE7 


barrels'; 
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Dcsorct  News  Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  —  A  spokesman  for, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
nil  but  invited  the  Nevada  Power  Co.'' 
Thursday  to  submit  an  application  for  a  ' 
scaled-back,    250    megawatt    Warner 
Valley  Power  Plant.  '.'.'•'        '.  '      :■ 

Dean  Norris,  of  '  EPA's  'Denver 
office,  said  the  ngency  made  final  on 
June  30  its  denial' of.  a  construction 
permit  for  the  500  megawatt  plant 
because  there  Was '  no  request  from 
Nevada  Power  for  the  smaller  version. 

!  The  company  had  hinted  that.it 
would  nsk  for  the  250  megawatt  plant 
i  after  Southern  California  Edison  and 
',  Pacific  Gns  and  Electric  Co. 'pulled  out 
■of  the  project.  The  two  California 
i  companies  had  l>een  expected  to  take 
'more  than  half,  the"  500  megawatt 
'output.'.'',    i      '**■  '{'•  •',iW-;p!  .  .'•    '<••'' 


■■•!.■.  ,'i.      •      iv    ',  ;.        :■■■    ;". 

'"<"•  EPA  'denied    the' permit   for1' the - 

full-sized  plant  in  part  because  of  the. 

alleged  threat  to  the  air  quality.,oyer 

Zion  National  Park,  .■  ••■_  ' :'.  ...  <;?     ,-i     "•,  ' 
'.     The  EPA  had  said  on  Oct;  2,  1080, 

that  it  intended  to  deny  the  'Warner' 

Valley  permit.    ".'-'••'    '''■/■      ':■  '"'.■..', 
According  to 'Norris, ;  an  amended 

permit  application  could  use  all  of  the 
■'data  gathered  for  the ."-500'  megawatt- 

plant,   and  only  public:  notice' would 
■'have  to  be  repeated]  m.'1  •-     ■'■'■}  ' '"    '"' 
j  -,','it  would  be  a'heck  of' a  lot' 'easier 

than  preparing   the,  first  application; 

was,"  Norris  said:    ',*  (; '..'.'. '"      ■"  ' 

.'.     A  spokesman  for' Sen.  Jake  Gam, 

'R-Utnh,    said    it '.would    be    "fair   to' 

'"assumc"-.that  G'arn  would  support. the  . 

?50    megawatt    plant.    Gam    had .  no1 

comment  on  the  denial  of  the  larger, 


■  version;  A^i  aidcto  Sen!- Paul  Laxalt, ' 

R-Nev.,' 'was  likewise  unperturbed  by 

the    EPA.  action,    which    had    been 

expected.  rr    •<"-  .     ■'  ■    ■  '•'■    '• 

/The  EPA'acUon  did  not  involve  the 

•Harry  Allen' Plant  northeast  of   Las, 

■Vegas,  which  was  part  of  the  original 
Allen-Warner  proposal.  The  Allen  plant 

■'has  received  EPA  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment approval.  P..,'    ■  .  '  =       '.'    ■ 
Rep.- .  Dan  JMarriott, '  R-Utah,1'  in 


ew-plant  ,.,; 

■  whose  district  the  Warner  Valley  Plant"  »• 
was  to  have  been  built,  attacked  EPA"**" 
for    the   decision.  : Marriott 'said  '  the' 
action   was   "a   needless. 'delay*- of  a-o 
much-needed  project."---',  ,  .;'■-•  _. ....  ,.   „„• 

i  ■.. •■■■}/ '.        '■■•■   \-    .', 

The  2nd  District  congressman  said>p« 

Nevada  Power  had  designed  the  plant.',," 

'to   comply  with  clear. air  rules   and(l>f'- 

'suggested  the  agency' could  be.  more  ». 

icooperative,     ••' .  •'■'  '.  '  ,"*" 

• r,    ..  •  c.-'iiffW-rov,;.*,  jji,n.,,rii»a»»»-  ■>••-• 
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ByTtoger  Pusey 
Deseret  News  staff  writer    '■  .  ":  \ 

'■'Ik  project  management  plan  for  oil 
shale  and  tar  sand  development  in  the 
Uintah  Basin  was  approved  Wednesday 
by  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson  and  acting 
Bureau  '  of  Land  Management  State 
Director  Dean  Stepanek. 

.'■  The  main  objective'of  the  manage- 
ment plan  is  to  obtain  coordinated  and 
complete  Information  on  the  Impact  of 
synthetic,  fuels,,  development  projects 
needing, 'BLM  .rights-of-way  in  the' 
Basin!,  -V  .•.•.,,■  ' 

i".  This  Information  can  then  be  used  by 
federal,  state  and  local  officials  to 
guide  the  planning  and  mitigation  of 
construction  Impact  for  these  projects. 
New ,  federal  oil  shale  or  tnr  sand 
leasing  is  not  part  of  the  management 
plan;  but  wili  be  considered  separately 
later.     "•'■-. 

1  '  Technical  'advice  and  assistance  on 
studies  for  the  ELS  will  come  from  all 
the  agencies  represented  on  the  steer- 
ing committee.  But  much  of  the  work  of 
statement  preparation  will  be  done  by  n 
BLM  team  from  the  Office  of  Special 
Projects,  Denver. 

';  Stepanek  said,  "It  Is  our  goal  to 
complete  the  ELS  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  decisions  can  be  made  within 
the-requested  time  frame.  We  have  set 
this  goal  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry 
and  lo  foster  synfue!  energy  develop- 
ment."  ...... 


For  the  past  several  years,  BLM , 
Vernal  District  Manager  Lloyd  Fergu-.^ 
son  and  Uintah  Basin  Energy  Planning 
Council  Director  Charles  Henderson 
have  discussed  the  great  changes  that 
will  occur  in  the  Uintah  Basin  because 
of  oil  shale  and  tar  sand  development, 
Stepanek  said.  .'.  ■  ! ' 

■  Both    have    been    instrumental    in 
meeting  with  industry  and  getting  the ' 
current  project  management  and  steer- 
ing committee  effort  started. 

>    During  the  environmental   impact 
statement  process,  public  participation; 
will    bo    encouraged    through    public 
meetings.         ,  ,       j     ,  ( 

The  first  set  of  public  meetings  will 
be  held  August  <l  Ln  the  Golden  Age 
Center  in  Vernal;  August  5  at  North- 
west Colorado  Community  College,  , 
Hangely,  Colo. ;  and  August  6  in  Suite  E 
of  the  Salt  Palace  in  Salt  Lake  City.  All ' 
.  meetings  are  at  7  p.m. 

Anyone  wanting  to  be  put  on,  the 
mailing  list  to  receive  Information  can 
write  or  call  Thomas  Slater,  project 
manager,  BLM'  state  office,  138  E. 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
8-1111  or  telephone  801-524-5645.     ■. 

"The  management  plan  covers  the 
BLM  processing  of  right-of-way  appli- 
cations for  sfvon  synthetic  (five  oil 
shale  und  two  tar  sand)  projects  being 
planned  by  private  industry  in  the 
Uintah  Basin.     ->  '•' 

See'SYNTIIETIC  on  B-10 
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Continued  from  B-l      '     •'...• 
■    >.  Since    the    seven,  projects    are 
, '  targeted   for  commercial  production, 

'Uhcy    will. -represent    large    financial 
1  investments,-,  totaling  as  much  as  $&  , 
'■•billion. "and.  the    output    may -reach  • 
!  300,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  in -full 
I'  production.     •     .  ; :  •  .'     '•'''  '    "... 

','With   development'  of   this   mag- 
1  nitu'de,  substantial  cumulative  Impacts 

to  environmental  resources  moy  occur 
'  and    additional    community,  facilities 

will  be  needed  to  accommodate  the 
1  anticipated  influx  of  workers  and  their 
f  'families,"  according  to  a  joint  -press 

release    from    the   governor  'and _  the 

I  blm.  •      , .  '  •  :'.'*''■'•■•' 

The 'plans  call  for  preparation  of  an 
environmental  impact  statement  cov- 
ering specific  and  cumulnUvo  Impacts 
on  each  site.  That  document  will  record 


the  results  of  studies  conducted  over 
the  next  year.  .  *    '.  ' 

1     Established  will  be  a  federal,  state 
v  and  local  steering  committee  to  coordi-  , 
nate  und'assist  In  the  development  of  oil  , 
;    shale  and  tar.sands  projects.    ..  ■     ,_•     - 
'"'It  will  be  composed  of  five  represen- 
tatives from  federal  agencies,  five  from 
''state  agencies,  one  rcprescntaitve  from  . 
■the  Utc  Indian.  Tribe  and  representa- 
tives from  Uintahand.Duchensc  coun-  ■ 
■  tics.'  ,      •'■    •' 

■  '.     The  agencies  participating  will  be  [ 

'■  Matheson's  office,  National  Park  Scr-  ' 

'vice    Forest  Service,   Environmental 

Prelection  Agency,  Fish  and  Wildlife  ' 

"Service,   BLM.  Utah   Department  of  • 

'Natural  Resources  and  Energy,  Utah  ; 

Division  of  Environmental  Health  and  i 

Utah  Department  of  Community  and.' 

Economic  Development.     ■      t' ■     _'"•''' 
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Site  preparation  begins 
on  Utah  power  .plant 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  _  site 
preparation  began  Tuesday  on 
Deseret  Generation  and  Trans- 
n-ussion  Cooperative's  400- 
megawatt  power  plant  in  east- 
ern Utah,  which  will  supply  elec- 
tricity to  rural  customers  in  five 
western  states  beginning  in  19S5 
a  spokesman  said. 

Preparation  of  the  site  30 
miles  southeast  of  Vernal  began 
one  day  after  Deseret  received 
approval  of  its  plans  from  the 

*fer-aI  RuraI  Electrification 
Administration,  said  Clarin  Ash- 
by,  Deseret's  manager  of  ad- 


ministrative services  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

"We  had  two  contractors  who 

TnTrlT  sianding  hy>"  a*a?£ 

said  The  cooperative's  environ- ' 
mental  impact  statement  filed 
m  April  was  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 

%£££*-***.*£*! 

Deseret  ismade  up  of  six'rural" 
tw  v   ? „C0°P?ratives  based  in 
Utah    Wyoming  and  Nevada 
Which  serve  25r000  customers. 
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Pfan  expands  mineral  areas 

.  WASHINGTON  (AP)  -  The  Interior  Department  is 
proposing  (o  expand  (he  search  for  minerals  in  five 
Western  national  recreation  areas  where  limited  mining 
mostly  for  uranium,  is  permitted.       ..... 

The  areas  are  Lake  Mead  in  Arizona  and  Nevada- 
Glen  Canyon  in  Arizona  and  Utah;  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  in  Washington;  and  Whiskeylown  in  California.     - 

The  proposal  was  made  in  a  series  of  departmental' 
memos  released  this  week  by  Friends  of  the  Earth,  an' 
environmental  group.  . 
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v^iliment' 


I  Gov.  Scott  M,  Matheson  outlined  plans  Wednesday, 
to  form  a  "cooperative  partnership''  between  the! 
synfuels  Industry  and  statc  and  'ocai  governments  to. 
ensure  Utah's  oil  shale  and  tar  sand" deposits  are- 
developed  without  diminishing  the  quality  of- life  in- 
nearby  communities.  ■   •  ; 

'  In  a  meeting  •  with  industry  '  representatives, ' 
legislators  and  officials  of  counties  where  the  energy- 
deposits  lie,  Gov.  Matheson  said  the  stale's  role  in  the,' 
.partnership  will  be  one  of  coordination,-  and  possibly . 
mediation,  between  developers  and  local  leaders  in  ■ 
planning  development:  • :  -  ;  /    .  ■;•'>    , '    '.  •"". 

•  ..-,..':.  Technical  Team . '  ■  '■  ''.>'.•;.• 
The  role  extends  to  a  state  technical  assistance' 
team  composed  of  27  state  agencies  concerned  with' 
preventing  communities  from  being  ravished  by 
social  and  economic  problems  brought  on  by  the, 
influx  of  people  and  money.     .''.-.      ■  '  •    j 

'  A  recently  enacted  state  law  requires  companies  ' 
'to  submit  development  plans  to  the  state  for  review,  i 
along  with  a  statement  explaining  how  development, 
will  affect  surrounding  communities  and  how  its' 
Impact  on  quality  of  life  can  be  cushioned.  '  '',,'• 
'     The    law    also    permits    companies    to    prepay 


property  taxes  to  provide  local  government  with  the 
money  for.  roads,  schools  and  other  government 
services  necessary  to  meet  the  growth..        i.     |.r 

Reviews,  Suggestions  .'     '*  '"' 

Under  the  plan  outlined  by  Gov.  Matheson,  both 
state  and  local  officials  will  have  a  hand  in  reviewing 
and   suggesting  possible  changes  in  the  company 
'plans.    .,'•..    ._.'•  ''.-.  ;.-.":,>  "'"  ,..•'.-'"..'      '-' 

Though  the  state  requires  no  permit  (or  synfuels 
.  development,  it  is  possible  for  state  and  local  officials  , 
to  block  development  if  plans  are  unsuitable.      ,     .  •■ 

Local  task  forces  will  be  involved  In  the  analysis, 
•  and  communities  affected  by  growth  will  approve  of 
plans  to  cushion  growth  impact       ,-,     ' '    ;   ,-,, 
\    .    •',•...       Chief  Industry  •'*..' 

■       ,fWe  are  not  opposed  to  growth,  but  Utah  wants  its 
growth  to  move  forward  in  a  well  planned  process,". 
•.  Gov.    Matheson    told    representatives    from    nine 
'.companies  which  have' applied  for  financial  assis- 
tance for  their  projects  through  the  Synthetic  Fuels  ^ 
Corporation  for  Utah,  a  federal  agency, '  '•■       •'  «■'<■• 

'  *. ' '  The  governor  said  Utah  has  historically  supported 


and  assisted  growth.  He  foresees 'energy  develop-.- 
men.t  and  mineral  extraction  becoming  the  state's, 
chief  industry  In  the  near  future.   •■>•    )•  '; 

"We  would  like  you  to  reciprocate  in  submitting 
your  plans  for  mitigating  (the  impact  of  growth)  to 
prolect  the  character  of  our  communities'"  Gov. 
Matheson  said.  "We  must  be  able  to  address 
problemsat  their  inception,  promptly  and  squarely."  ' 

The  governor  said  the  state  would  rely  on  local 
officials  to  provide  final  approval  for  development 
plans.  Since  synfuel  production  will  be  in  rural  areas, 
he  said  local  officials  are  '.'on  the  firing  line"  and  are  . 
better  able  to  Judge  the  impact  of  development.  . 

"Wo  don't  have  the  dust  (from  development!  flying  ; 
In  our  faces  every  day*  along  the  Wasatch  Front.  We  , 
will  look  lo  you  for  final  decision-making  on  this."  he  • 
told  mayors  and  commissioners  from  Emery,-. 
Carbon,  Uintah  and  Duchesne  counties..  .     ,  .  J  ' 

I'.    ;  '       ■  . 

.,'.'*  State  Rcpresenlatlve  John  Garr,  whose1  legislative  ' 
district  covers. Emery  and  Carbon  counties,  said  the.; 
governor's    plan  ■  Is   an    "excellent"  .  approach   to 
resolving,  problems  of  the  kind  that  have  already 
been  experienced  in  areas  destined  for  growth.  : 
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